th 


Dispatches 
froma 
_ phantom war 


orld War III is forty-eight 

hours old. Lieutenant Colo- 

nel Lawrence White, 4th 
Battalion commander of the 502nd 
Infantry, Berlin Brigade, has had his 
unit cut up pretty bad. His most 
successful company is down to ten 
men, a casualty rate of some 90 percent, 
and another of his company command- 
ers got himself killed just two hours 
ago. The battalion has managed to 
hold its ground, which it has lost and 
regained three times in the last two 
days. Of course, there is some question 
of the larger purpose here, but every- 
body is too busy fighting to think 
about that. It is a quiet, cold, wet 
winter day. 

Colonel White has fashioned an 
observation post on the second floor of 
a small courthouse, a bit of high 
ground in his neighborhood’s lands- 
cape. From there he commands a half- 
mile square of the edge of town: blocks 
of apartments, an elevated train sta- 
tion, a church. Some of the streets are 
broad and offer no cover; others, the 
older ones, are narrow and the build- 
ings close in over them. There is a 
small bridge that crosses a canal. A 
very large number of Russians, whose 
armor the colonel can hear burping 
around in the muck on the other side 
ofa hill, have been wanting to use that 
bridge. 

The 4th Battalion weathered the 
* first probe at midday Tuesday, but 
then the fight moved from the armor 
into the houses and lasted through the 
night and the second day, when it got 
more primitive. Smoke became 
important. Smoke remains the pass- 
port around town. If you don’t lay 
down smoke before you cross a street, 
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you get shot. 

As the marauding Communists jam 
radios and cut telephone lines, the 
colonel is obliged to send runners out 
into the battle. Then they get snagged 
or killed and the units they were trying 
to reach careen outside the command 
loop, fighting blind. For the moment, 
Colonel White is responsible to an 
existing chain of command sequestered 
in bunkers under Teufelsberg, a hill 
made of rubble from the last big war 
here. Twenty-four hours ago he recei- 
ved reinforcements and was brazenly 
instructed to mounta counterattack at 
7.00 this morning. It cost more than it 
gained, but it earned the survivors a 
wound-licking lull. Now a lot of the 
battalion’s armor is gone. Except for 
the generals snug in their bunker, 
everybody realizes the Russians are 
through dicking around. 


Sergeant Donald Ham, Alpha Com- 
pany, uses the lull to collect the men of 
his heavy-weapons squad. Heavy weap- 
ons is a relative term; Sergeant Ham 
and his men control a few M-60 
machine guns and some 90- 
millimeter recoilless rifles. Their job 
is, as they describe it, ‘“‘to kill tanks.” 


“Y’'m alive, I’m alive,” says Ham, 
bored with it, standing in the half- 
frozen mud on the west side of town. 
He is a barrel-chested, authoritative 
young black man with the crisp, 
courteous patina of a career soldier. 
He weighs his assault rifle in his hand 
and looks around with derision and 
pride. “This is a cheese-eatin’ com- 
pany over here.” He means they are not 
the real Alpha Company boys, who 
are scattered along the line. 


Ham walks to a gaunt three-story 
box made of dark concrete. In a dank 


top-floor room commanding a main 
thoroughfare, some of his soldiers have 
dug in the 90-millimeter and are lying 
in wait for the next tanks. The men 
still wear their chemical gear from an 
attack at 3.00 A.M.,odd-looking ano- 
raks and some loose black moon boots 
that fold over the regular-issue leathers. 


The gun isa thick black little beast, 
the cleanest, driest object for miles, 
well set behind a wall of sandbags ona 
platform back from the window, so the 
Russians won’t be able to see the 
muzzle flame. If they see the flame, 
Ham says, the heavy-weapons squad 
can expect a tank round by return 
mail. 


“Allright, all right, all right,” Ham 
says, his eyes flicking around the 
room, checking details. Under the 
mud and grizzle of the bivouac, the 
soldiers are young, fresh out of high 
school, with round, shy, unfinished 
faces. But they look fit in a red-meat, 
football-frat sort of way, and they seem 
to be having a good time. 


They stamp free of their work for a 
minute, communally lighting ciga- 
rettes to give themselves a flicker of 
warmth. These men belong to the 
company whose commander was killed. 


DANCING WITH THE 
BEAR 


IF history since 1945 can be reduced 
to the wrestling match between 
America and the Soviet Union, then 
Berlin is where both competitors 
struggled with each other in high 
school. Berlin is in that sense the 
locus of an insoluble crime and nobody 
can agree what they should do about 
it, either, except to acknowledge that 
whoever leaves the scene first will lose. 
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trainer myself, a dicey course without money. 

‘What are you thinking?’ Malcolm asked. 

‘Roughly whether you would lend me half a million quid.’ 

‘No,’ he said. 

I smiled. ‘That’s what I thought.’ 

‘Tl pay your fares and your hotel bills.’ 

‘Yes,’ I said, ‘all right. I can take time off.’ 

His relief was visible. ‘Good! Good! Come along then, I may as well buy a 
horse.’ He stood up, full of sudden energy, waving his catalogue. ‘Which do you 
suggest?’ 

‘Why on earth do you want a horse?’ 

‘To race, of course.’ 

‘But you’ve never been interested...’ 

‘Everyone should have a hobby,’ he said briskly, though he’d never had one in 
his life. ‘Mine is racing.’ And, as an afterthought, he added, ‘Henceforth,’ and 
began to walk to the door. 

I called him Malcolm, asall his children did, on his own instructions, and had 
grown up thinking it natural. Other boys might have Dad: I had my father, 
Malcolm. 

Outside Ebury’s room, he said, ‘What’s the procedure, then? How do we set 
about it?’ ; 

‘Er...’ I said. ‘This is the first day of the Highflyer Sales.’ 

‘Well?’ 

‘I just thought you ought to know...the minimum opening bid today is twenty 
thousand guineas.’ He wasn’t noticeably deterred. He smiled. ‘Come on, then,’ 
he said. ‘Let’s go and start bidding.’ 

It sounded crazy to me, but it was his money. We went into the sale-ring itself 
where the auction was already in progress, and Malcolm asked me where the 
richest bidders could be found, the ones that really meant business. 

‘In those banks of seats on the left of the auctioneers, or here, in the entrance, 
or just round there to the left...’ 

He looked and listened and then led the way up toa section of seats from where 
we could watch the places I’d pointed out. The amphitheatre was already more 
than three-quarters full. 

He merely grunted and began paying attention to the matter in hand, intently 
focusing not on the merchandise but on the bidders on the far side of the ring. 
The auctioneers in the box to our left were relaxed and polished, the one currently 
at the microphone elaborately unimpressed by the fortunes passing. 

After a while, we went out for a break, an Ebury scotch, a sandwich and fresh 
air. 

‘I suppose you know,’ Malcolm said casually, watching yearlings skittering 
past in the grasp of their handlers, ‘that Moira and I were divorcing?’ 

‘Yes, I heard.’ 

‘And that she was demanding the house and half my possessions?’ 

‘Mm.’ 
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‘And half my future earnings?’ 

‘Could she?’ ; 

‘She was going to fight for it.’ 

1 refrained from saying that whoever had murdered Moira had done Malcolm 
a big favour, but I’d thought it several times. 

I said instead, ‘Still no clues?’ 

‘No, nothing new.’ 

He spoke without regret. 

‘The police tried damned hard to prove I did it,’ Malcolm said. 

‘Yes, so I heard.’ 

‘Who from? Who’s your grapevine?’ 

‘All of them,’ I said. 

‘The three witches?’ 

I couldn’t help smiling. He meant his three living ex-wives, Vivien, Joyce and 
Alicia. 

‘Yes, them. And all of the family.’ 

He grunted noncommittally. ‘I suppose you do know that most of your 
brothers and sisters, not to mention the witches, told the police you hated 
Moira?’ 

‘They told me they’d told,’ I agreed. ‘But then, I did.’ 

‘Lot of stinkers I’ve fathered,’ he said gloomily. 

Malcolm’s personal alibi for Moira’s death had been as unassailable as my 
own, as he’d been in Paris for the day when someone had pushed Moira’s 
retrousse little nose into a bag of potting compost and held it there until it was 
certain she would take no more geranium cuttings. I could have wished her a 
better death, but it had been quick, everyone said. The police still clung to the 
belief that Malcolm had arranged for an assassin, but even Joyce knew that that 
was nonsense. Malcolm was a creature of tempest and volatility, but he’d never 
been calculatingly cruel. The amphitheatre had filled almost to capacity while 
we’d been outside, and soon, with every seat taken, people shoved close-packed 
into the entrance and the standing-room section: the blood of Northern Dancer 
and Nijinsky and of Secretariat and Lyphard was on its regal way to the ring. 

A hush fell in the building at the entrance of the first of the legendbred 
youngsters, the breath-held expectant hush of the knowledgeable awaiting a 
battle among financial giants. A fat cheque on this sales evening could secure a 
Derby winner and founda dynasty, and it happened often enough to tempt belief 
each time that this...this...was the one. 

The auctioneer cleared his throat and managed the introduction without a 
quiver. ‘Ladies and gentlemen, we now have Lot No 76, a bay colt by Nijinsky...’ 
He recited the magical breeding as if bored, and asked for an opening bid. 

Malcolm sat quiet and watched while the numbers flew high on the 
scoreboard, the price rising in jumps of fifty thousand; watched while the 
auctioneer scanned the bidding faces for the drop of an eyelid, the twitch of a 
head, the tiny acknowledgements of intent. 

‘,.against you, sir. No more, then? All done?’The auctioneer’s eyebrows rose 
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with his gavel, remained poised in elevation, came smoothly, conclusively down. 
‘Sold for one million seven hundred thousand guineas to Mr Siddons...’ 

The crdwd sighed, expelling collective breath like a single organism. Then 
came rustling of catalogues, movement, murmuring and rewound expectation. 

Malcolm said, ‘It’s a spectator sport.’ 

‘Addictive,’ I agreed. 

He laughed in his throat and watched the next half-grown blueblood reach 
‘three million and fifty thousand guineas to Mrs Terazzini...’ 

The following lot, a filly, fetched a more moderate sum, but the hush of 
expectancy returned for the next offering. Malcolm, keenly tuned by now to the 
atmosphere, watched the bidders as usual, not the nervous chestnut colt. 

The upward impetus stopped at a fraction over two million and the 
auctioneer’s eyebrows and gavel rose. ‘All done?’ 

Malcolm raised his catalogue. 

The movement caught the eye of the auctioneer, who paused with the gavel 
raised, using his eyebrows as a question, looking at Malcolm with surprise. 
Malcolm sat in what could be called the audience, not with the usual actors. 

‘You want to bid, sir?’ asked the auctioneer. 

‘And fifty,’ Malcolm said clearly, nodding. 

There was a fluttering in the dovecot of auctioneers as head bent to head 
among themsélves, consulting. All round the ring, necks stretched to see who 
had spoken, and down in the entrance-way the man who'd bid last before 
Malcolm shrugged, shook his head and turned his back to the auctioneer. His 
last increase had been for twenty thousand only: a last small raise over two 
million, which appeared to have been his intended limit. 

The auctioneer himself seemed less than happy. ‘All done, then?’ he asked 
again, and with no further replies, said, ‘Done then. Sold for two million and 
seventy thousand guineas too...er...the bidder opposite.’ 

The auctioneer consulted with his colleagues-again and one of them left the 
box, carrying a clipboard. He hurried down and round the ring to joina minion 
on our side, both of them with their gaze fastened on Malcolm. 


‘Those two auctioneers won't let you out of their sight,’ I observed. ‘They 
suffered badly from a vanishing bidder not so long ago.’ 


‘They look as if they’re coming to arrest me,’ Malcolm said cheerfully; and 
both of the auctioneers indeed made their way right to his sides, handing him the 
clipboard and politely requiring him to sign their bill of sale, in triplicate and 
without delay. They retired to ground level but were still waiting for us with steely 
intent when, after three further sales had gone through as expected, we made our 
way down. 

They invited Malcolm civilly to the quieter end of their large office, and we 
went. They computed what he owned and deferentially presented the total. 
Malcolm wrote them a cheque. 

After we'd called in at an insurance agent’s office and he’d signed some more 
papers and another cheque, we accordingly walked together to the car-park from 
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where people were beginning to drift home. Night had fallen, but there were 
lights enough to see which car was which, and as we went I pointed out the row 
ahead where my wheels stood. 

A car coming towards us between two rows of parked cars suddenly emitted 
two headlight beams, blinding us; and at the same moment it seemed to 
accelerate fiercely, swerving straight towards Malcolm. 

I leaped...flung myself...at my father, my flying weight spinning him off 
balance, carrying him off his feet, knocking him down. I fell on top of him, 
knowing that the pale speeding bulk of the car had caught me, but not sure to 
what extent. There was just a bang and a lot of lights curving. like arcs, and a 
whirling view of gleams on metal, and a fast crunch into darkness. 

We were on the ground then between two silent parked cars, our bodies heavy 
with shock and disorientation, in a sort of inertia. 

After a moment, Malcolm began struggling to free himself from under my 
weight, and I rolled awkwardly onto my knees and thankfully thought of little 
but bruises. Malcolm pushed himself up until he was sitting with his back 
against a car’s wheel, collecting his wits but looking as shaken as I felt. 

‘That car,’ he said eventually, between deep breaths, ‘was aiming...to kill 
me.’ 

I nodded speechlessly. My trousers were torn, thigh grazed and bleeding. 

‘You always had...quick reactions,’ he said. ‘So now...now you know...why I 
want you beside me...all the time.’ 


Two 


It was the second time someone had tried to kill him, he said. 
‘When was the first time?’ I asked. 
‘Last Friday.’ : 
‘What happened?’ I said. ‘One moment I was walking the dogs... well, I think 
I was, but that’s it, I don’t really remember.’ He paused. ‘I think I hada bang on 
the head... Anyway, the last thing I remember is calling the dogs and opening 
the kitchen door. I meant to take them through the garden to that field with the 
stream and the willows. I don’t know how far I went. I shouldn’t think far. 
Anyway, I woke up in Moira’s car in the garage... it’s still there... arid it’s damn 
lucky I woke up at all... the engine was running...’ He stopped for a few 
moments. ‘It’s funny how the mind works. I knew absolutely at once that I had 
to switch off the engine. Extraordinary. Like a flash. I was in the back seat, sort 
of tumbled... toppled over... half lying. 1 got up and practically fell through 
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between the front seats to reach the key in the ignition, and when the engine 
stopped I just lay there, you know, thinking that I was bloody uncomfortable 
but not having any more energy to move.’ 

‘Did anyone come?’ J said, when he paused. 

‘No... I felt better after a while. I stumbled out of the car and was sick.’ 

‘Did you tell the police?’ 

‘Sure, I told them.’ His voice sounded weary at the recollection. ‘It must have 
been about five when I set off with the dogs. Maybe seven by the time I called the 
police. I’d had a couple of stiff drinks by then and stopped shaking. They asked 
me why I hadn’t called them sooner. Bloody silly. And it was the same lot who 
came after Moira. They think I did it, you know. Had her killed.’ 

‘I know.’ 

‘Did the witches tell you that too?’ 

‘Joyce did. She said you couldn’t have. She said you might have... er...’ I 
baulked from repeating my mother’s actual words, which were ‘throttled the 
little bitch in a rage’, and substituted more moderately, ‘....been capable of 
killing her yourself, but not of paying someone else to do it.’ 

He made a satisfied noise but no comment, and I added, ‘That seems to be the 
family concensus.’ 

He sighed. ‘It’s not the police concensus. Far from it. I don’t think they 
believed anyone had tried to kill me. They made a lot of notes and took samples... 
I ask you... of my vomit, and dusted over Moira’s car for fingerprints, but it was 
obvious they were choked with doubts. I think they thought I’d been going to 
commit suicide and thought better of it... or else that I’d staged it in the hope 
people would believe I couldn’t have killed Moira if someone was trying to kill 
me...’ He shook his head. ‘I’m sorry I told them at all, and that’s why we’re not 
reporting tonight’s attempt either.’ 

He had been adamant, in the sales car-park, that we shouldn’t. 

I drove carefully towards Cambridge, appalled and also angry. Moira’s death 
hadn’t touched me in the slightest, but the attacks on my father showed me I’d 
been wrong. Moira had had a right to live. There should have been rage, too, on 
her behalf. 

‘Who,’ I said eventually, ‘knew you were going to Newmarket Sales?’ 

‘Who?’ He sounded surprised at the question, and then understood it. ‘I don’t 
know.’ He was puzzled. ‘I’ve no idea. I didn’t know myself until yesterday.’ 

‘Well, what have you been doing since the police left you last Friday night?’ 

‘Thinking.’ And the thoughts, it was clear, had been melancholic: the 
thoughts now saddening his voice. 

‘Mn,’ I said, ‘along the lines of why was Moira killed?’ 

‘Along those lines.’ 

I said it plainly. ‘To stop her taking half your poseessloney 

He said unwillingly, ‘Yes.’ 

‘And the people who hada chief interest in Snaping her were your likely heirs. 
Your children.’ 

He was silent. 
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I said, ‘Also perhaps their husband and wives, also perhaps even the witches.’ 

‘IT don’t want to believe it,’ he said. ‘How could I have puta murderer into the 
world.’ 

‘People do,’ I said. 

Tan! 

The truth was that, apart from poor Robin, I didn’t know my half-brothers 
and half-sisters well enough to have any certainty about any of them. I was 
usually on speaking terms with them all, but didn’t seek them out. There had 
been too much fighting, too many rows: Vivien’s children disliked Alicia’s, 
Alicia’s disliked them and me, Vivien hated Joyce and Joyce hated Alicia very 
bitterly indeed. Under Coochie’s reign, the whole lot had been banned from 
sleeping in the house, if not from single-day visits, with the result that a storm of 
collective resentment had been directed at me whom she had kept and treated as 
her own. 

Malcolm shifted in his seat as the outskirts of Cambridge came up in the 
headlights and began to give me directions to the hotel where he said he’d 
spent the previous four nights. 

‘Does anyone know where you’re staying?’ I asked, turning corners. ‘Have 
you seen any of your old chums?’ 

Malcolm knew Cambridge well, had been at university there and still had 
friends at high tables. It must have seemed to him a safe city to bolt to, but it was 
where I would have gone looking for him; if not much else failed. 

‘Of course I have,’ he said in answer to my question. ‘I spent Sunday with the 
Rackersons, dined with old Digger in Trinity last night... it’s nonsense to think 
they could be involved.’ 

‘Yes,’ I agreed, pulling up outside his hotel. ‘All the same, go and pack and 
check out of here, and we’ll go somewhere else.’ 

‘It’s not necessary,’ he protested. 

“You appointed me as minder, so I’m minding,’ I said. 

He gave me a long look in the dim light inside the car. The doorman of the 
hotel stepped forward and opened the door beside me, an invitation to step out. 

‘Come with me,’ my father said. 

I was both astounded by his fear and thought it warranted. Malcolm and | 
went up one flight of red-carpeted stairs to a lengthy winding corridor. 

He brought his room key out of his pocket and, with it raised, said abruptly. ‘| 
suppose you didn’t tell anyone I would be at the sales.’ 

‘No, I didn’t.’ 

‘But you knew.’ He paused. ‘Only you knew.’ 

He was staring at me with the blue eyes and I saw all the sudden fear-driven 
question marks rioting through his mind. : 

‘Go inside,’ I said. ‘The corridor isn’t the place for this.’ 

He looked at the key, he looked wildly up and down the now empty corridor, 
poised, almost, to run. 

I turned my back on him and walked purposefully away in the direction i the 
stairs. 
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‘Tan,’ he shouted. 

I stopped and turned round. 

‘Come back,’ he said. 

I went back slowly. ‘You said you trusted me,’ I said. 

‘I haven’t seen you for three years... and I broke your nose...’ 

I took the key out of his hand and unlocked the door. I supposed I might have 
been suspicious of me if I’d been attacked twice in five days, considering I came 
into the high-probability category of son. I switched on the light and went 
forward into the room which was free from lurking murderers that time at least. 

I said, ‘If I'd wanted you dead, I’d have let that car hit you tonight. I’d have 
jumped the other way... out of trouble.’ 

‘People can pay assassins... You could have decided not to go through with it 
tonight... at the last moment...’ 

‘It wasn’t like that,’ I protested. Saving him had been utterly instinctive, 
without calculation or counting of risks: I’d been lucky to get off with a graze. 

He said almost beseechingly, with difficulty, ‘It wasn’t you, was it, who had 
Moira... Or me, in the garage...? Say it wasn’t you.’ 

I didn’t know really how to convince him. He’d known me better, lived with 
me longer than with any of his other children, and if his trust was this fragile 
then there wasn’t much future between us. 

‘I didn’t have Moira killed,’ I said, ‘If you believe it of me, you could believe it 
of yourself.’ I paused. ‘I don’t want.you dead, I want you alive. I could never do 
you harm.’ 

It struck me that he really needed to hear me say I loved him, so although he 
might scoff at the actual words, and despite the conditioned inhibitions of my 
upbringing, I said, feeling that desperate situations needed desperate remedies, 
‘You're a great father... and... er... I love you.’ 

I lifted the suitcase off the bed. 

‘Do I go on with you or not?’ I said. ‘If you don’t trust me, I’m going home.’ 

He was looking at me searchingly, as if I were a stranger, which I suppose in 
some ways I was. Some of the tension at last slackened in his muscles. His 
instinct had been trust, an instinct strong enough to carry him to the telephone 
after three silent years. He finished the scotch and stood up, filling his lungs with 
a deep breath as if making resolves. . 

‘Come with me, then,’ he said. 

I nodded. 

He went over to the chest of drawers and from the bottom drawer, produced a 
briefcase. I might have guessed it would be there somewhere: even in the direst 
panic, he wouldn’t have left behind the lists of his gold shares or his: currency 
exchange calculator. He started with the briefcase to the door, leaving me to 
bring the suitcase, but on impulse I went over again to the telephone and asked 
for a taxi to be ready for us. 

‘But your car’s here,’ Malcolm said. 

‘Mm. I think I’lI leave it here, for now.’ 

‘But why?’ 
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‘Because if I didn’t tell anyone you were going to Newmarket Sales, and nor 
did you, then it’s probable you were followed there, from... er... here. If you think 
about it... the car that tried to kill you was waiting in the sales car-park, but you 
didn’t have a car. You went there by taxi. Whoever drove at you must have seen 
you and me together, and known who I was, and guessed you might leave with 
me, so although I didn’t see anyone following us tonight from Newmarket, 
whoever-it-was probably knew we would come here, to this hotel, so... well... so 
they might be hanging about in the courtyard where we parked, where it’s nice 
and dark outside the back door, waiting to see if we come out again.’ 

‘My God!’ 

We discussed where we should stay that night: in which hotel, in fact, as 
neither of us felt like returning home. Home, currently, to me, was a rather dull 
suburban flat in Epsom, not far from the stable I’d been working for. 

Malcolm favoured our staying at the Dorchester, but I persuaded him he was 
too well known there, and we settled finally on the Savoy. 

‘A suite,’ Malcolm said at the reception desk. ‘Two bedrooms, two bathrooms 
and a sitting-room, and send up some Bollinger right away.’ 

We ate the food and drank the brandy stil! not totally in accord with each 
other. The three years’ division had been, it seemed, a chasm not.as easy to cross 
as I'd thought. I felt that although I’d meant it when I said I loved him, it was 
probably the long memories of him that I really loved, not his physical presence 
here and now, and I could see that if I was going to stay close to him, as I’d 
promised, I would be learning him again and from a different viewpoint; that 
each of us, in fact, would newly get to know the other. 

‘Any day now,’ Malcolm said, carefully dislodging ash from his cigar, ‘we’re 
going to Australia.’ 

I absorbed the news and said, ‘Are we?’ 

He nodded. ‘We’ll need visas. Where’s your passport?’ 

‘In my flat. Where’s yours?’ 

‘In the house.’ 

‘Then I'll get them both tomorrow.’ I said, ‘and you stay here.’ I paused. ‘Are 
we going to Australia for any special reason?’ 

‘To look at gold mines,’ he said. ‘And kangaroos.’ 

He finished his brandy, stubbed out his cigar and decided on bed; and in the 
morning he was up before me, sitting on a sofa in one of the bathrobes and 
reading the Sporting Life when I ambled out in the underpants and shirt I'd 
slept in. 

‘I’ve ordered breakfast,’ he said. ‘And I’m in the paper — how about that?’ 

I looked where he pointed. His name was certainly there, somewhere near the 
end of the detailed lists of yesterday’s sales. ‘Lot 79, ch. colt, 2,070,000 gns. 
Malcolm Pembroke’. 

He put down the paper, well pleased. ‘Now, what do we do today?’ 

‘We summon your private eye, we fix a trainer for the colt, I fetch our 
passports and some clothes, and you stay here.’ 
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Three 


Malcolm's house, after three years of Moira’s occupancy, had greatly changed. 

Malcolm’s Victorian house was known as ‘Quantum’ because of the Latin 
inscription carved into the lintel over the front door. QUANTUM IN ME 
FUIT—roughly, ‘I did the best I could.’ 

I let myself in through the kitchen door with Malcolm’s key. With the family 
powerfully in mind, I went from the kitchen into the hall where I found that 
Moira had the oak panelling painted white. Increasingly amused, I thought of 
the distant days when Alicia had painstakingly bleachedall the old wood, only to 

“have Coochie stain it dark again: and I supposed that perhaps Malcolm enjoyed 
change around him in many ways, not just in women. 

His own private room, always called the office although more like a 
comfortable cluttered sitting-room, seemed to have escaped the latest refit except 
in the matter of gold velvet curtains replacing the old green. Otherwise, the room 
as always seemed filled with his strong personality, the walls covered with dozens 
of framed photographs, the deep cupboards bulging with files, the bookshelves 
crammed, every surface bearing mementoes of his journeyings and achievements, 
nothing very tidy. 

I went over to find his passport. His passport, he’d said, was in the second 
drawer down on the right-hand side, and so it was, among a large clutter of 
bygone travel arrangements and expired medical insurances. Malcolm seldom 
threw much away, merely building another cupboard for files. His filing system 
was such that no one but he had the slightest idea where any paper or 
information could be found, but he himself could put his finger on things 
unerringly. 

Looking around again, it struck me that although the room was crammed 
with objects, several familiar ones were missing: The gold dolphin, for instance, 
and the gold tree bearing amethysts, and the Georgian silver candelabras. 
Perhaps at last, ] thought, he had stored them prudently in the bank. 

Carrying the passport, I went upstairs to fetch clothes to add to his sketchy 
packing. Moira’s idea of the perfect bedroom turned out to be plum and pink 
with louvred doors everywhere possible. Malcolm’s dressing-room next door had 
received the same treatment, as had their joint bathroom, and I set about 
collecting his belongings with a strong feeling of intruding upon strangers. 

Fetching a suitcase from the boxroom I packed Malcolm’s things and went 
downstairs, and in the hall came face to face with a smallish man carrying a large 
shotgun, the business end pointing my way. 

I stopped abruptly, as one would. 

‘Put your hands up,’ he said hoarsely. 

I set the suitcase on the floor and did as he bid. He wore earth-stained dark 
trousers and had mud on his hands, and I asked him immediately, ‘Are you the 
gardener?’ 

‘What if I am? What are you doing here?’ 
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‘Collecting clothes for my father...er... Mr Pembroke. I’m his son.’ 
‘Where is he?’ he said. ‘Where’s he gone?” 
‘I have to meet him with his passport. I don’t know where he’s going.’ | 
paused. ‘I really am his son. You must be new here. I haven’t seen you before.’ 
‘Two years,’ he said defensively. ‘I’ve worked here two years.’ He seemed to 
come quite suddenly to a decision to believe me, and almost apologetically 
lowered the gun. ‘This house is supposed to be locked up,’ he said. ‘Then I see 
you moving about upstairs.’ 
‘It was brave of you to come in here,’ I said, ‘if you thought I was a burglar.’ 
He braced his shoulders in an old automatic movement. ‘I was in the army 
once.’ He relaxed and shrugged. ‘Tell you the truth, I was coming in quietly-like 
to phone the police, then you started down the stairs.’ 
‘And... the gun?’ 
‘Brought it with me just in case. I go after rabbits... I keep the gun handy.’ 
I nodded. It was the gardener’s own gun, I thought. Malcolm had never owned 
one, as far as I knew. 


‘Where exactly was Mrs Pembroke... er... murdered?’ 
‘T’ll show you if you like. Outside in the greenhouse.’ 


He took me, however, not as I’d imagined to the rickety old familiar 
greenhouse sagging against a mellowed wall in the kitchen garden, but to a 
bright white octagonal wrought-iron construction like fancy bird-cage set as 
a summer-house on a secluded patch of lawn. 


Analmost full sack of potting compost lay along one of the work surfaces, the 
top side of it slit from end to end to make the soil mixture easy to reach. 

I looked at the compost with revulsion. ‘Is that where...?’ I began. 

‘Yes,’ he said. ‘Poor lady. There’s no one ought to die like that, however 
difficult they could be.’ 


‘Thank you for showing me,’ I said. 

He nodded and we both went out, shutting the door behind us. 

‘T grew up here,’ I said, feeling nostalgia. 

He gave me a considering stare. ‘Are you the one who built the secret room?’ 

Startled, I said, ‘It’s not really a room. Justa sort of triangular-shaped space.’ 

‘How do you open it?’ 

‘You don’t.’ 

‘T could use it,’ he said obstinately, ‘for an apple store.’ 

I shook my head. ‘It’s too small. It’s not ventilated. It’s useless, really.’ 

‘Oh.’ He looked disappointed. ‘I’ve often wondered what was in there.’ 

‘Dead rats, dead spiders, a lot of muck.’ 

He shrugged. ‘Oh well, then.’ 

‘You’ve been very helpful,’ I said. ‘I'll tell my father.’ 

His lined face showed satisfaction. ‘You tell him I’ll keep the dogs and 
everything in good nick until he comes back.’ 

I picked up the suitcase from inside the kitchen door, shook the grubby hand 
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of Arthur Bellobrook, and (in the car hired that morning in London) drove away 
towards Epsom. 

Collecting my own things from my impersonal suburban flat took half the 
time. I changed from Malcolm’s trousers into some of my own, packed a suitcase 
and picked up my passport. The telephone answering machine’s button glowed 
red, announcing messages taken. A girlish voice came first, breathless, a shade 
anxious. ‘Ian, this is Serena. Why are you always out? Don’t you sleep at home? 
Mummy wants to know where Daddy is. She knows you and he aren’t speaking, 
she’s utterly thick to expect you to know, but anyway she insisted I ask you. So if 
you know, give mea ring back, OK?’ 

Serena, my half-sister, daughter of Alicia, the one child born to Alicia in 
wedlock. Serena, seven years my junior, lay in my distant memory chiefly as a 
small fair-haired charmer who'd followed me about like a shadow, which had 
flattered my twelve-year-old ego disgracefully. Serena, now tall and slim, taught 
aerobic dancing for a living, bought clothes still by the cartload and spoke to me 
only when she wanted something done. 

‘Mummy wants to know where Daddy is...’ The childish terms sat oddly in the 
ear, somehow, coming from someone now twenty-six; and she alone of all his 
children had resisted calling Malcolm, Malcolm. 

The next caller was Gervase. ‘This is your brother Gervase, as no doubt you 
realise, and it is imperative we find Malcolm at once. He has gone completely off 
his rocker. It’s in your own interest to find him, Ian We must all bury our 
differences and stop him spending the family money in this reckless way.’ He 
paused briefly. ‘I suppose you do know he has given half a million... ha/f a 
million... to retarded children? I expect to hear from you without delay. 

His voice stopped abruptly on the peremptory order and I pictured him as he 
was now, not the muscular thick-set black-haired boy but the flabbier, 
overweight thirty-five-year-old stockbroker, over-bearingly pompous beyond his 
years. In a world increasingly awash with illegitimate children, he increasingly 
resented his own illegitimacy, referring to it ill-temperedly on inappropriate 

' occasions and denigrating the father who, for all his haste into bed with Alicia, 
had accepted Gervase publicly always as his son, and given him his surname with 
legal adoption. 

Ferdinand, his brother, was quite different, taking illegitimacy as of little 
importance, a matter of paperwork, no more. Three years younger than Gervase, 
Ferdinand and I had been friends while we both lived in the house as children, 
but Alicia had thoroughly soured all that when she’d taken him away, dripping 
into all her children’s ears the relentless spite of her dispossession. Ferdinand 
now looked at me with puzzlement as if he couldn’t quite remember why he 
disliked me, and then Alicia would remind him sharply that if he wasn’t careful I 
would get my clutches on his, Gervase’s and Serena’s rightful shares of 
Malcolm’s money, and his face would darken again into unfriendliness. 

It was a real pity about Ferdinand, I thought, but I never did much about it. 

After Gervase on my answering machine came my mother, Joyce, very nearly 
incoherent with rage. Someone, it appeared, had already brought the Sporting 
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Life to her notice. She couldn’t believe it, she said. Words failed her. (They 
obviously didn't.) How coudd [ have done anything as stupid as taking Malcolm 
to Newmarket Sales, because obviously I would have been there with him, it 
wasn't his scene otherwise, and why had I been so deceitful that morning when 
the fourth and last message, calmer after Joyce’s hysteria, was from my half- 
brother Thomas, the third of Malcolm’s children, born to his first wife, Vivien. 

‘Ian,’ Thomas said in a depressed voice, ‘this is Thomas. I’ve been trying to 
reach you since yesterday lunchtime but you seem to be away. When you've read 
my letter, please will you ring me up.’ 

I'd picked up his letter from my front doormat but hadn’t yet opened it. I slit 
the envelope then and found that he too had a problem. I read: 


Dear Ian, 

Berenice is seriously concerned about Malcolm’s wicked selfishness. She, 
well, to be honest, she keeps on and on about the amounts he’s throwing away 
these days, and to be honest the only thing which has pacified her for a long time 
now is the thought of my eventual share of Malcolm’s money, and if he goes on 
spending at this rate, well my life is going to be pretty intolerable, and I 
wouldn’t be telling you this if you weren’t my brother and the best of the bunch, 
which I suppose I’ve never said until now, but sometimes I think you’re the only 
sane one in the family even if you do ride in those dangerous races, and, well, can 
you do anything to reason with Malcolm, as you’re the only one he’s likely to 
listen to, even though you haven’t been talking for ages, which is unbelievable 
considering how you used to be with each other, and I blame that money- 
grubbing Moira, I really do. It really would save my sanity, lan, if you could 
make Malcolm see that we all NEED that money. I don’t know what will 
happen if he goes on spending it at this rate. I do BEG you, old chap, to stop 
him. 

Your brother Thomas. 


I did think of answering some of the messages, but decided against it. The 
arguments would all have been futile. I did truly believe in Malcolm’s absolute 
right to do what he liked with the money he had made by his own skill and 
diligence. If he chose to give it in the end to his children, that was our good 
luck. We had no rights to it; none at all. I would have had difficulty in explaining 
that concept to Thomas or Joyce or Gervase or Serena, and apart from not 
wanting to, [ hadn’t the time. 

I put my suitcase in the car, along with my racing saddle, helmet, whip and 
boots and drove back to the Savoy, being relieved to find Malcolm still there, 
unattacked and unharmed. 

He was sitting deep in an armchair, dressed again as for the City, drinking 
champagne and smoking an oversize cigar. Opposite him, perched on the front 
edge of an identical armchair, sat a thin man of much Malcolm’s age-hut with 
none of his presence. 

‘Norman West,’ Malcolm said to me, waving the cigar vaguely at his visitor: 
and to the visitor he said, ‘My son, lan.’ 
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Norman West rose to his feet and shook my hand briefly. I had never so far as I 
knew met a private detective before. 

‘Mr West had just arrived when you came,’ Malcolm said. ‘Perhaps you’d 
better explain to him what we want.’ 

I sat on the spindly little sofa and said to Norman West that we wanted him to 
find out where every single member of our extended family had been on the 
previous Friday from, say, four o’clock in the afternoon onwards, and also on 
Tuesday, yesterday, all day. 

Norman West looked from one to the other of us in obvious dismay. 

‘Tf it’s too big a job,’ Malcolm said, ‘bring in some help.’ 

‘It’s not really that,’ Norman West said unhappily. ‘But I’m afraid there may 
be a conflict of interest.’ 

‘What conflict of interest?” Malcolm demanded. 

Norman West hesitated, cleared his throat and hummed a little. Then he said, 
‘Last Saturday morning I was hired by one of your family to find you, Mr 
Pembroke. I’ve already been working, you see, for one of your family. Now you 
want me to check up on them. I don’t think I should, in all conscience, accept 
your proposition.’ 

‘Which member of my family?’ Malcolm demanded. 

‘Mrs Pembroke.’ he said. 


Four 


Malcolm blinked. ‘Which one?’ he asked. 

‘Mrs Pembroke,’ Norman West repeated, puzzled. 

‘There are nine of them,’ I said. ‘So which one?’ 

The detective looked uncomfortable. ‘I spoke to her only on the telephone. I 
thought... I assumed... it was the Mrs Malcolm Pembroke for whom I worked 
once before, long ago. She referred me to that case, and asked for present help. | 
looked up my records...’ He shrugged helplessly. ‘I imagined it was the same 
lady.’ 

‘Did you find Mr Pembroke,’ I asked, ‘when you were looking for him?’ 

Almost unwillingly, West nodded. ‘In Cambridge. Not too difficult.’ 

‘And you reported back to Mrs Pembroke?’ 

‘T really don’t think I should be discussing this any further.’ 

‘At least, tell us how you got back in touch with Mrs Pembroke to tell her of 
your success.’ 

‘I didn’t,’ he said. ‘She rang me two or three times a day, asking for progress 
reports. Finally on Monday evening, I had news for her. After that, I proceeded 
with my next investigation, which I have now concluded. This left me free for 
anything Mr Pembroke might want.’ 
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‘T want you to find out which Mrs Pembroke wanted to know where I was.’ 

Norman West regretfully shook his unkempt head. ‘A client’s trust...’ he 
murmured. 

‘A client’s trust, poppycock!’ Malcolm exploded. ‘Someone who knew where 
to find me damn near killed me.’ 

Our detective looked shocked but rallied quickly. ‘I found you, sir, by asking 
Mrs Pembroke for a list of places you felt at home in, as in my experience missing 
people often go to those places, and she gave mea list of five such possibilities, of 
which Cambridge was number three. I didn’t even go to that city looking for you. 
As a preliminary, I was prepared to telephone to all the hotels in Cambridge 
asking for you, but I tried the larger hotels first, as being more likely to appeal to 
you, sir, and from only the third I got a positive response. If it was as easy as that 
for me to find you, it was equally easy for anyone else. And, sir, if I may say so, 
you made things easy by registering under your own name. People who want to 
stay lost shouldn’t do that.’ 

‘How is Mrs Pembroke paying you?’ I asked. 

‘She said she would send a cheque.’ 

‘When it comes,’ I said, ‘you'll! know which Mrs Pembroke.’ 

‘So I will.’ 

‘I don’t see why you should worry about a conflict of interests,’ I said. ‘After 
all, you’ve worked pretty comprehensively for various Pembrokes. You worked 
for my mother, Joyce Pembroke, to catch my father with the lady who gave her 
grounds for divorce. You worked for my father, to try to catch his fifth wife 
having a similar fling. You worked for the unspecified Mrs Pembroke to trace 
my father’s whereabouts. So now he wants you to find out where all his family 
were last Friday and yesterday so as to be sure it was none of his close relatives 
who tried to kill him, as it would make him very unhappy if it were. If you can’t 
square that with your conscience, of course with great regret he’ll have to retain 
the services of someone else.’ 

Norman West looked at his short and grimy nails. He didn’t seem unduly put 
out, nor on the other hand eager. 

‘Isn’t this a police job?’ he asked. 

‘Certainly,’ I said. ‘My father called them in when someone tried to kill him 
last Friday, and he’ll tell you all about it. And you have to bear in mind that 
they’ re also enquiring into the murder of Moira Pembroke, whom you followed 
through blameless days. But you would be working for my father, not for the 
police, if you take his cash.’ 

Malcolm unemotionally told West about his abortive walk with the dogs and 
the brush with carbon monoxide, and after that described also the near-miss at 
Newmarket. ; 

‘T’ll take your job,’ he said without enthusiasm, radiating minimum 
confidence, and I glanced at Malcolm to see if he really thought this was the best 
we could do in detectives, signs of intelligence or not. Malcolm appeared to have 
no doubts, however, and spent the next five minutes discussing fees which 
seemed ominously moderate to me. 
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‘And I’ll need a list,’ West said finally, ‘of the people you want checked. 
Names and addresses and normal habits.’ 

‘OK,’ I said, ‘first of all there’s Vivien, my father’s first wife. Mrs Vivien 
Pembroke.’ 

After Vivien’s name on the list I wrote the names of her children: 

Donald 
Lucy 
Thomas 

‘Thomas,’ I said, ‘is married to Berenice.’ I added her name beside his. ‘He is 
easy to deal with, she is not.’ 

West merely nodded. 

‘Lucy,’ I said, ‘married a man called Edwin Bugg. She didn’t like that 
surname, and persuaded him to change it to hers, and she is consequently herself 
a Mrs Pembroke.’ 

‘Edwin Bugg,’ Malcolm said, ‘married Lucy years ago because he thought she 
was an heiress, and they've scraped along ever since on the small income she gets 
from a trust fund I set up for her. Edwin’s never done a stroke of work in his 
parasitic life and I can’t stand the fellow.’ 

‘They have one teenage schoolboy son,’ I said, smiling, ‘who asked me the last 
time I saw him how to set about emigrating to Australia.’ 

West looked at the list and said to Malcolm, ‘What about Donald, your 
eldest?’ 

‘Donald,’ said his father, ‘married a replica of his mother, beautiful and 
brainless. A girl called Helen.’ 

‘Children?’ Norman West asked into the pause. ‘Three,’ Malcolm said. 
‘Pompous little asses.’ 

West gave mea noncommittal look. ‘Well,’ he said, taking the list himself and 
adding to it, ‘this is what we have so far. Wife number one: Vivien Pembroke. 
Her children: Donald (44), wife Helen, three offspring. Lucy, husband Edwin 
(ne Bugg), school-age son. Thomas, wife Berenice.,..?’ 

‘Two young daughters.’ 

‘Two young daughters,’ he repeated, writing. 

He sighed. ‘Wife number two?’ he asked, and answered his own question, ‘Mrs 


Joyce Pembroke.’ : seed oe 
‘Right,’ I said. ‘f'm her son. She had no other children. And I’m not married. 


West methodically wrote me down. West looked at the list. ‘After Mrs Joyce?’ 

Malcolm said sourly,’The lady you so artfully photographed me with at the 
instigation of, as you call her, Mrs Joyce.’ 

The West eyebrows slowly rose. ‘Miss Alicia Sandways? With, if | remember, 
two little boys?’ 

‘The little boys are now thirty-five and thirty-two,’ I said. 

‘Yes,’ he sighed. ‘As [ said. I recently dug out that file. | didn’t realise 
that...er...Well, so we have wife number three, Mrs Alicia Pembroke. And her 


children?’ 
Malcolm said, ‘The two boys, Gervase and Ferdinand. 1 formally adopted 
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them when I married their mother, and changed their surname to Pembroke. 
Then we had little Serena,’ his face softened, ‘and it was for her I put up with . 
Alicia’s tantrums the last few years we were together. Alicia was a great mistress 
but a rotten wife. Don’t ask me why. I indulged her all the time, let her do what 
she liked with my house, and in the end nothing would please her.’ He shrugged. 
‘I wanted to keep little Serena... and Alicia screamed that she supposed I didn’t 
want the boys because they were illegitimate. She fought in the courts for 
Serena, and she won... She filled all her children’s heads with bad feelings for 
me.’ The old hurt plainly showed. 

West, ina pause’that might or might not have been sympathetic, wrote after 
Alicia’s name: 

Gervase. Illegitimate at birth, subsequently adopted 

Ferdinand. The same 

Serena. Legitimate 

‘Are they married?’ he asked. 

‘Gervase has a wife called Ursula,’ I said. ‘I don’t know her well, because when 
I see them they’ re usually together and it’s always Gervase who does the talking. 
They too, like Thomas, have two little girls.’ 

West wrote it down. 

‘Ferdinand,’ I said, ‘has married two raving beauties in rapid succession. The 
first, American, has gone back to the States. The second one, Deborah, known as 
Debs, is still in residence. So far, no children,’ 

West wrote. 

‘Serena,’ I said, ‘is unmarried.’ 

West completed that section of the list. ‘So we have wife number three, Mrs 
Alicia Pembroke. Her children are Gervase, wife Ursula, two smal! daughters. 
Ferdinand, current wife Debs, no children, Serena, unmarried... Wife number 
four?’ 

There was a small silence. Then I said. ‘Cogchie. She’s dead. She had twin 
sons. One was killed with her ina car crash, the other is brain-damaged and lives 
in a nursing home.’ 

‘Oh.’ The sound carried definite sympathy this time. ‘And wife number five, 
Mrs Moira Pembroke, did she perhaps have any children from a previous 
marriage?’ 

‘No,’ Malcolm said. ‘No previous marriage, no children.’ 

‘Right.’ West counted up his list. ‘That’s three ex-wives...er, by the way, did 
any of them remarry?’ 

I answered with a faint smile, ‘They would lose their alimony if they did. 
Malcolm was pretty generous in their settlements. None of them has seen any 
financial sense in remarrying.’ 

West said merely, ‘Right. Then, er, six sons, two daughters. Four current 
daughters-in-law, one son-in-law. Grand-children... too young. So, er, discount- 
ing the invalid son and Mr Ian here, there are fourteen adults to be checked. 
That will take me a week at least. Probably more.’ 

‘As fast as you can,’ I said. 
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‘Right, Mr Pembroke. I’ll get started.’ 

I offered him another drink and a reviving lunch, which he declined, so I took 
him to the hotel’s front door and saw him safely into a taxi. 

Returning to the suite, I found Malcolm ordering vodka and Beluga caviar 
from room service. While we waited for it to arrive I told him about my 
encounter with his gardener, Arthur Bellbrook. 

‘Decent chap,’ Malcolm said, nodding. ‘Damned good gardener.’ 

‘He seemed pretty philosophical,’ I said, ‘and, incidentally, pretty bright. 
He’d spotted that the kitchen garden wall is thicker than it should be at the 
corner. He’d asked old Fred, and heard about the room I built there. He wanted 
to know how to get in, so he could use it as an apple store.’ 

Malcolm practically ejected from his armchair, alarm widening his eyes, his 
voice coming out strangled and hoarse. ‘My God, you didn’t tell him, did you?’ 

‘No, I didn’t,’ I said slowly, ‘I told him it was empty and was bricked up twenty 
years ago.’ I paused. ‘What have you put in there?’ ; 

Malcolm subsided into his chair, not altogether relieved of anxiety. 

‘Never you mind,’ he said. 

What’s in there?’ I repeated. 

‘Actually,’ he said, calmly now, ‘quite a lot of gold.’ 


Five 


‘Some people buy and sell gold without seeing it,’ he said. ‘But I like possessing 
the actual stuff. There’s no fun in paper transactions. Gold is beautiful on its 
own account, and I like to see it and feel it. But it’s not all easy to store it in banks 
or safety deposits. Too heavy and bulky. And insurance is astronomical. Takes 
too much of the profit. I never insure it.’ 

‘You’ re storing it there in the wall...waiting for the price to rise?” 

“You know me, don’t you?’ He smiled. ‘Buy low, bide your time, sell high. 
Wait a couple of years, not often more. The price of gold itself swings like a 
pendulum, but there’s nothing, really, like gold shares. When gold prices rise, 
gold shares often rise by two or three times as much. I sell the gold first and the 
shares a couple of months later. Psychological phenomenon, you know, that 
people go on investing in gold mines, pushing the price up, when the price of 
gold itself is static or beginning to drop. Illogical, but invaluable to people like 
me.’ 

He sat looking at me with the vivid blue eyes, teaching his child. 

‘Strategic Minerals, now. There never was anything like the Strategic 
Minerals Corporation of Australia. This year, the price of gold itself rose twenty- 
five percent, but Strats—shares in Strategic Minerals—rose nearly a thousand 
percent before they dropped of the top. Incredible. I got in near the beginning of 
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those and sold at nine hundred and fifty per cent profit. But don’t be fooled, 
Strats happen only once or twice in a lifetime.’ 

‘How much,’ I said, fascinated, ‘did you invest in Strats?’ 

After a brief pause he said, ‘Five million. I hada feeling about them... they just 
smelled right. I don’t often go in so deep, and I didn’t expect them to fly so high, 
no one could, but there you are, all gold shares rose this year, and Strats rose like 
a skylark.’ 

‘How are they doing now?’ I asked. 

‘Don’t know. I’m concerned with the present. Gold mines, you see, don’t go on 
for ever. They have a life: exploration, development, production, exhaustion. I 
get in, wait a while, take a profit, forget them.’ 

He did truly trust me, I thought. If he’d doubted me still, he wouldn’t have told 
me there was gold behind the brick door, nor that even after tax he had made 
approximately thirty million pounds on one deal. I stopped worrying that he was 
overstretching himself in buying the colt. I stopped worrying about practically 
everything except how to keep him alive and. spending. 


I was due to ride in the second race, a steeplechase for amateurs, and as usual 
had arrived two prudent hours in advance. I turned away from watching 
Malcolm and looked around for the owner of the horse I was about to partner, 
and found my path blocked by a substantial lady in a wide brown cape. Ofall the 
members of the family, she was the last I would have expected to see on a 
racecourse. 

ee she said accusingly, almost as if I’d been pretending to be someone else. 

‘Hello.’ 

‘Where have you been? Why don’t you answer your telephone?’ 

Lucy, my elder half-sister. Lucy, the poet. 

Lucy’s husband Edwin was, as always, to be found at her side, rather as if he 
had no separate life. The leech, Malcolm had called him unkindly in the past. 
From a Bugg to a leech. 

I had often, in the past, wondered why someoneas talented and strongminded 
as she shouldn’t have made a marriage of equal minds, but in recent years had 
come to think she had settled for a nonentity like Edwin because the very 
absence of competition freed her to be wholly herself. 

‘Edwin is concerned,’ she said, ‘that Malcolm is leaving his senses.’ 

‘It isn’t fair of him) he said, meaning Malcolm. ‘Lucy’s trust fund was set up 
years ago before inflation and doesn’t stretch as far as it used to. He really ought 
to put that right. I’ve told him so several times, and he simply ignores me. And 
now he’s throwing his money away in this profligate way as if his heirs had no 
rights at all.’ Indignation shook in his voice, along with, 1 could see, a very 
definite fear of a rocky future if the fortune he’d counted on for so long should be 
snatched away in the last furlong, so to speak. 

I sighed and refrained from saying that I thought that Malcolm’s heirs had no 
rights while he was alive. I said merely, soothingly, ‘I’m sure he won’t let you 
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starve.’ 

‘That’s not the point,’ Edwin said with thin fury. ‘The point is that he’s given 
an immense amount of money to Lucy’s old college to establish post-graduate 
scholarships for poets.’ 

‘You should be honoured,’ I said. 

She nodded unhappily. ‘I am’. 

I looked straight at her eyes.‘No one had a right to murder Moira to stop her 
taking half Malcolm’s money. No one hasa right to murder Malcolm to stop him 
spending it. He is fair. He will leave us all provided for when the time comes, 
which I hope may be twenty years from now. You tell them all to stop fretting, to 
ease off, to have faith. Malcolm is teasing you all and I think it’s dangerous, but 
he is dismayed by everyone’s greed, and is determined to teach us a lesson. So 
you tell them, Lucy, tell Joyce and Vivien and everyone, that the more we try to 
grab, the less we will get. The more we protest, the more he will spend.’ 

‘Rubbish,’ Edwin said to me vehemently. ‘You must stop Malcolm. You 
must.’ 

Lucy patted my arm. ‘We may as well see you race, while we’re here. Go and 
get changed.’ 

Going outside, I talked for a while to the trainer and owner of the horse I was 
to ride, a husband and wife who had themselves ridden until twenty years earlier 
in point-to-point races and who liked to relive it all vicariously through me. The 
husband, George, was now a public trainer on a fairly grand scale, but the wife, 
Jo, still preferred to run her own horses in amateur races. 

‘The minute George and Jo turned away to go off towards the grandstands, 
someone tapped me on the back of the shoulder. I turned round to see who it was 
and to my total astonishment found myself face to face with Lucy’s older brother, 
Malcolm’s first child, my half-brother Donald. 

I didn’t either like or dislike Donald particularly. He was eleven years older 
than I was. He was there. 

‘Everyone insists you stop Malcolm squandering the family money.’ he said, 
predictably. 

‘It’s his money, not the family’s,’ I said. 

‘What?’ Donald found the idea ridiculous. ‘What you’ve got to do is explain 
that he owes it to us to keep the family fortune intact until we inherit it. 
Unfortunately we know he.won’t listen to any of us except you, and now that you 
appear to have made up your quarrel with him, you are elected to be our 
spokesman. Joyce thinks we have to convince you first of the need to stop 
Malcolm, but I told her it was ridiculous. You don’t need convincing, you want 
to be wel off one day just the same as the rest of us, of course you do, it’s only 
natural.’ 

I was saved from both soul-searching and untrue disclaimers by the arrival of 
Helen, Donald’s wife, who had apparently been buying a racecard. 

‘Do tell us where to watch the race from,’ she said. 

‘We’re not here for that,’ Donald said. 

‘No, dear, we’re here because we need money now that the boys have started at 
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Eton.’ 

‘No, dear,’ Donald said sharply. 

‘But you know we can’t afford...’ 

‘Do be quiet, dear,’ Donald said. 

‘Eton costs a bomb,’ I said mildly, knowing that Donald’s income would 
hardly stretch to one son there, let alone two. Donald had twin boys, which 
seemed to run in the family. 

‘Of course it does,’ Helen said, ‘but Donald puts such store by it ‘My sons are 
at Eton,” that sort of thing. Gives him standing with the people he deals with in 
the golf club.’ : 

‘Helen, dear, do be quiet.” Donald’s embarrassment showed, but she was 
undoubtedly right. 

‘We thought Donald might have inherited before the boys reached thirteen,’ 
she said intensely. ‘As he hasn’t, we’re borrowing every penny we can to pay the 
fees, the same as we borrowed for the prep school and a lot of other things. But 
we’ve borrowed against Donald’s expectations...so you see it’s essential for us 
that there really is plenty to inherit, as there are so many people to share it with 
We'll be literally bankrupt if Malcolm throws too much away...and I don’t think 
Donald could face it.’ 

I opened my mouth to answer her but no sound came out. I felt as if I’d been 
thrust into a farce over which I had no control. 

Walking purposefully to join us came Serena, Ferdinand and Debs. 


Six, 


‘Stay right here,’ I said to all of them. ‘I have to go into the weighing-room to 
deal with a technicality. Stay right here until I come out.’ 

They nodded with various frowns, and I dived into privacy in a desperate 
search for a sheet of paper and an envelope. 
- T wrote to Malcolm: 


Half the family have turned up here, sent by Joyce. For God’s sake stay where 
you are, keep out of sight and wait until I come to fetch you. 


I stuck the note into the envelope, wrote Malcolm’s name on the outside, and 
sought out an [official who had enough rank to send someone to deliver it. 

‘My father is lunching in the Directors’ dining-room,’ I said. ‘And it’s 
essential that he gets this note immediately.’ 

The official was obliging. He was going up to the Stewards’ room anyway, he 
said, and he would take it himself. With gratitude and only a minor lessening of 
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despair—because it would be just like Malcolm to come down contrarily to 
confront the whole bunch—I went out again into the sunlight and found the five 
of them still faithfully waiting exactly where I’d left them. 

‘I say,’ Debs said, half mocking, ‘you do look dashing in all that kit.’ 

Donald looked at her in suprise, and I had a vivid impression of his saying 
soon in his golf club, ‘My brother, the amateur jockey...’, knowing that if I'd 
been a professional he would have hushed it up if he could. A real snob, Donald: 
but there were worse sins. 

Debs, Ferdinand’s second wife, had come to the races in a black leather coat 
belted at the waist, with shoulder-length blond hair above and long black boots 
below. Her eyelids were purple, like her fingernails. The innocence I’d 
photographed in her a year ago was in danger of disappearing. 

Ferdinand, shorter than Debs and more like Malcolm than ever, appeared to 
be in his usual indecision over whether I was to be loved or hated. I smiled at him 
cheerfully and asked what sort of a journey he’d had. 

‘A lot of traffic,’ he said lamely. 

‘We didn’t come here to talk about traffic,’ Serena said forbiddinaly. ‘We want 
to know where Daddy is.’ 

Malcolm’s little Serena, now taller than he, was dressed that day in royal blue 
with white frills at neck and wrists, a white wollen hat with a pompom on top 
covering her cap of fair hair. She looked a leggy sixteen, not ten years older. Her 
age showed only in the coldness of her manner towards me, which gave no sign of 
thawing. 

In her high-pitched, girlish voice she said, ‘We want him to settle very 
substantial sums on us all right now. Then he can go to blazes with the rest.’ 

‘Gervase thinks it’s the best solution,’ Ferdinand said, nodding. 

I doubted very much that Malcolm would agree,but said only,‘T’ll passon your 
message next time he gets in touch with me.’ 

‘But Joyce is sure you know where he is,’ Donald objected. 

‘Not exactly,’ I said. ‘Do you know that Lucy and Edwin are here too?’ 

They were satisfactorily diverted, looking over their shoulders to see if they 
could spot them in the growing crowds. 

‘Didn’t Joyce tell you she was sending so many of you here?’I asked generally, 
and it was Ferdinand, sideways, his face turned away, who answered. 

‘She told Serena to come here. She told Serena to tell me, which she did, so we 
came together. I didn’t know about Donald and Helen or Lucy and Edwin. I 
expect she wanted to embarrass you.’ 

His eyes swivelled momentarily to my face, wanting to see my reaction. I don’t 
suppose my face showed any. Joyce might call me darling with regularity but 
could be woundingly unkind at the same time, and I’d had a lifetime to grow 
armour. 

The problem of how to extract Malcolm unseen from the racecourse didn’t 
end, either, with those members of the family I'd talked to. If they were all so 
certain I knew where Malcolm was, one of the others, more cunning, could be 
hiding behind trees, waiting to follow me when I left. 
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There were hundreds of trees in Sandown Park. 

The first race came and went, and in due course I went out to partner Young 
Higgins in the second. 

I put Malcolm out of my mind, also murder, and it wasn’t difficult. Life and 
death might be serious in the real world, but life and death ona fast steeplechaser 
ona Friday afternoon in the autumn sunshine was a lighthearted toss-up, an act 
of health on a sick planer. 

I fastened the strap of my helmet, was thrown up on Young Higgins and rode 
him out onto the track. We lined up with the seven others al! of whose riders I 
happened to know from past similar occasions. 

Young Higgins was living up to his name, bouncing on his toes and tossing his 
head in high spirits. 

The tapes went up and we set off with three miles to go, almost two whole 
circuits, twenty-two jumps and an uphill run to the winning post. 


We jumped the last of the seven far-side fences together and in front, and put 
all our energies into staying there round the long last bend and over the three last 
fences. 


I returned to the weighing-room area afterwards and found that not only were 
all the same family members still on the racecourse,but that they had coalesced 
into an angry swarm and had been joined by one of the queen bees herself, my 
mother Joyce. 


‘Darling,’ she said, the syllables sizzling with displeasure, ‘did you or did you 
not send that weasel Norman West to check up on my whereabouts last Friday?’ 

‘Er,’ I said. 

‘Why?’ Joyce snapped. 

‘Didn’t Norman West tell you?’ 

She said impatiently, ‘He said something nonsensical about Malcolm being 
attacked. I told him if Malcolm had been attacked, I would have heard of it.’ 

‘Malcolm was very nearly killed,’ I said flatly. ‘He and I asked Norman West 
to make sure that none of you could have done it.’ 


Joyce demanded to be told what had happened to Malcolm, and I told her. She 
and all the others listed with open mouths and every evidence of shock, and if 
there was knowledge, notignorance, behind any of the horrified eyes, I couldn’t 
discern it. 

‘Poor Daddy!’ Serena exclaimed. ‘How beastly.’ 

‘A matter for the police,’ Donald said forcefully. 

“When the police make their enquiries,’ I said, ‘they don’t exactly report the 
result to Malcolm. He wants to make sure for himself that none of the family was 
at Quantum last Friday afternoon. If you cooperate with Norman West when he 
gets to you, you'll set Malcolm’s mind at rest.’ 

‘And what if we can’t prove where we were?’ Debs asked. 

‘Or even remember?’ Lucy said. . 
‘Malcolm will have to live with it,’ Joyce said crisply. 
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oe with it would present him less problem,’ | said dryly. ‘It’s dying he wants 
to avoid.’ 

They stared at me in silence. The reality of Moira’s murder had been to them, 
I guessed, as to me, a slow-burning fuse, with seemingly no bad consequences at 
first, but with accelerating worries as time passed. Perhaps they, as I had done, 
had clung to the motiveless-intruder-from-outside theory at first because the 
alternative was surely unthinkable, but in the weeks since then, they must at 
least have begun to wonder. The fuse would heat soon into active suspicions, I 
saw, which might tear apart and finally scatter for ever the fragile family fabric. 

‘Buy me a drink, darling,’ Joyce commanded. ‘We’re in deep trouble.’ 

I steered Joyce into the busy Members’ bar. I bought her a large vodka and 
tonic with a plain ginger ale for myself, and we found spare: seats ata table ina 
facr corner. 

‘Where is your father?’ she said. 
‘I don’t know,’ [ said. 

‘You're lying.’ 

‘Why do you want to find him?’ 

‘Why?’ She was astonished. ‘Because he’s out of his mind.’ She dug into her 
capacious handbag and brought out an envelope, which she thrust towards me. 
‘Read that.’ 

I opened the envelope and found a small piece of newspaper inside a snipped 
pangs without headline or provenance. 

t said: 


Second-string British contender is Blue Clancy, second in last year’s Derby 
and winner this year of Royal Ascot’s King Edward VII Stakes. Owner 
Ramsey Osborn yesterday hedged his Arc bets by selling a half-share in his 
four-year-old colt to arbitrageur Malcolm*Pembroke, who launched into 
bloodstock only this week with a two million guineas yearling at the 
Premium Sales. 


‘Yes,’ I said again. ‘Malcolm bought half of Blue Clancy. Why shouldn’t he?’ 
‘You know perfectly well he’s just throwing his money away to spite 
everybody.’ 

‘He didn’t like Moira being killed. He didn’t like being attacked himself. I 
shouldn’t think he’ll stop spending until he knows whether we have or haven’ta 
murderer in the family, and even then...’ I smiled; ‘he’s getting a taste for it,’ 

Joyce drank most of the rest of her vodka and said, ‘Do you really think one of 
the family is capable of murder?’ 

‘I don’t know.’ 

‘But who?’ 

‘That’s the question.’ 

‘It isn’t possible,’ she insisted. 

Joyce’s eyes suddenly widened in disbelief, looking beyond me. ‘I knew you 
were lying,’ she said bitterly. ‘There’s Malcolm.’ : 
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Seven 


I turned, not knowing whether to be frightened or merely irritated. . 

Malcolm hadn’t seen Joyce, and he wasn’t looking for her or for me but solely 
fora drink. [ made my way to the bar to meet him there and took him by the arm. 

‘Joyce,’ I said grimly, ‘is sitting over there in the corner. I am buying her a 
drink, and she saw you come in.’ 

‘Joyce!’ He turned round and spotted her as she looked balefully in our 
direction. ‘Damn it.’ 

‘Prowling around outside we also have Donald and Helen, Lucy and Edwin, 
Ferdinand and Debs, and Serena.’ 

‘Christ,’ he said. ‘Hunting in pairs.’ 

He looked apprehensive, as well he might. 

‘Will Joyce tell them all that I’m here?’ 

‘We'll see if we can stop it,’ 1 said. ‘What do you want to drink? Scotch?’ 

He nodded and I squeezed through the throng by the bar and eventually got 
served. He helped me carry the glasses and bottles back to the table, and sat 
where I’d been sitting, facing Joyce. I fetched another chair from nearby and 
joined my ever hon-loving parents. 

‘Before you start shouting at each other,’ I said, ‘can we just take two things 
for granted? Joyce wants Malcolm to stop scattering largesse. Malcolm wants to 
go on living. Both ends are more likely to be achieved if we discover who 
murdered Moira, in case it is Moira’s murderer who wishes also to kill Malcolm.’ 
I paused. ‘OK for logic?’ 

They both looked at me with the sort of surprise parents reserve for 
unexpected utterances from their young. 

Malcolm said, ‘Surely it’s axiomatic that it’s Moira’s murderer who’s trying 
to kill me?’ 

I shook my head. ‘Ever heard of copycat crime?’ 

‘My God, ‘he said blankly. ‘One possible murderer in the family is tragedy. 
Two would be...’ 

‘Statistically improbable,’ Joyce said. 

Malcolm and I looked at her with respect. 

‘She’s right,’ Malcolm said, sounding relieved, as if one killer were somehow 
more manageable than two. 

‘OK’, I agreed. 

‘The police haven’t found Moira’s murderer, but we have now got to try to do 
it ourselves.’ I looked directly at Joyce. ‘Stop fussing over what Malcolm is 
spending and start thinking of ways to save his life, if only so that he can make 
more money, which he can do, but only if he’s alive.’ 

‘Tan...’ She was shocked. ; 

‘You roused the whole family this morning on the telephone, telling them 

where to find me, and now seven of them that we know of are here, and others 
may be who’ve kept out of sight. Much though we hate the idea, Moira’s r.urderer 
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may be here.’ 

‘No, no,’ Joyce exclaimed. 

‘Yes,’ I said. ‘Malcolm’s primary defence against being murdered is staying 
out of reach of lethal instruments, which means people not knowing where to 
find him. Well, you, my darling mother, brought the whole pack here to the race, 
so now you'd better help Malcolm to leave before they catch him.’ 

‘I didn’t know he’d be here,’ she protested. 

‘No, but he is. It’s time to be practical.’ 

‘So you have any idea?’ Malcolm asked me hopefully. 

‘This is not a private bar,’ I said, ‘and if any of the family have bought Club 
passes, they may turn up in here at any moment, so we’d best lose no time. I’m 
going to leave you both here for a few minutes, but I’ll be back. Stay in this corner. 
Whatever happens, stay right here. If the family find you, still stay here. OK?’ 

They both nodded, and I left them sitting and looking warily at each other in 
the first tete-a-tete they’d shared for many a long year. 

1 went in search of the overall catering director whom I knew quite well. 

He was a company director, head of a catering division, a capable man in his 
fifties, sprung from suburbia, upwardly mobile from merit, grown worldly wise. 

I said the trouble was private,and he led me away from the crowds, through the 
back of the bar and into a small area of comparative quiet, out of sight of the 
customers. 

My father, I told him, badly needed an immediate inconspicuous exit from the 
racecourse and wanted to know if a case of vintage Bollinger would ease his 
passage. 

The caterer, amused, agreed that Bollinger might be nice. He also laughed at 
my plan, told me to put it into operation, he would see it went well. 

I went back through the bar to collect Malcolm and to ask Joyce to fetch her 
car and to drive it to where the caterers parked their vans, giving her directions. 

In the quiet private space at the rear of the bar, the catering director was 
watching the large chef remove his white coat and tall hat. 

‘A case of vintage Bollinger for the caterer, a handout for the chef,’ I 
murmured in Malcolm’s ear. ‘Get Joyce to drop you ata railway station, and I'll 
see you in the Savoy. Don’t move until I get there.” 

Malcolm, looking slightly dazed, put on the chef’s coat and hat and pulled out 
his wallet. The chef looked delighted. Malcolm and the catering director left 
through the bar’s rear door and set off together through the racecourse building 
to go outside to the area where the caterers’ vans were parked. I waited quite a 
long anxious time in the bar, but eventually the catering director returned, 
carrying the white disguise, which he restored to its owner. 

‘Your father got off safely,’ he assured me. ‘He didn’t see anyone he knew. 

What was it all about? Not really an elopement, was it?’ 
‘He wanted to avoid being assassinated by his disapproving children.’ 
The caterer smiled, of course not believing it. 
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Malcolm was feeling caged in the Savoy. 

‘I’m going back to Quantum,’ he said. ‘I miss the dogs.’ 

I said with foreboding, ‘It would take the family half a day at most to find out 
you were there.’ 

‘T can’t help it. I can’t hide for ever. You can come and stay close to me there.’ 

‘Don’t go,’ I said. ‘You’re safe here.’ 

‘Keep me safe at Quantum.’ 

He was adamant and began packing, and short of roping him to the bedstead, I 
couldn’t stop him. 

I drove us down to Berkshire, stopping at Arthur Bellbrook’s house in the 
village to collect the dogs. The two full-grown Dobermanns greeted Malcolm 
like puppies, prancing around him and rubbing against his legs as he slapped 
and fondled them. Real love on both sides, I saw. Uncomplicated by greed, envy 
or rejection. 

I thought of the afternoon he’d let them out of the kitchen and then been hit 
on the head. The dogs must have seen or sensed someone there. Though not 
guard dogs, they should still have warned Malcolm. 

‘Did they bark a week last Friday, when you set out to walk them?’ 

The smile died out of his face. With almost despair he said, ‘No I don’t think 
so. I don’t remember. No ... not especially. They were pleased to be going out.’ 

‘How many of the family do they know well?’ I said. 

‘Everyone’s been to the house several times since Moira died. All except you. I 
thought at first it was to support me, but ...’ he shrugged with disillusion. 

Malcolm spent the afternoon in his office opening letters and talking to his 
stockbroker on the telephone, and at the routine time proposed to give the dogs 
their pre-dinner walk. — 

‘T’ll come with you,’ I said. 

He nodded.. 

‘Last Monday,’ Malcolm said casually, watching the dogs sniff for water rats 
round the tree roots, ‘I made a new will.’ 

‘Did you?’ 

‘I did. In Cambridge. I fhought I might as well. The old one left a lot to Moira. 
And then, after that Friday ... well, I wanted to put things in order, in case...” 

‘What did you do with it?’ I asked. 

He seemed amused. ‘The natural question is surely, ‘‘What’s in it? What have 
you left to me?” 

‘Mm,’ I said dryly. ‘I’m not asking that, ever. What I’m asking is more 
practical.’ 

‘T left it with the solicitor in Cambridge.’ 

We were wandering slowly along towards the stream, the dogs quartering 
busily. The willow leaves, yellowing, would fall in droves in the next gale, and 
there was bonfire smoke drifting somewhere in the stil! air. 
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Nine 
‘T kept a copy of my new will,’ Malcolm said. ‘I’ll show it to you when we go 
in.’ 

‘You don’t need to.’ 

‘You'd better see it,’ he said. 

I didn’t argue. He whistled to the dogs who left the stream reluctantly, and we 
made our way back to the gate into the garden. 

‘Just wait out here while I check the house,’ I said. 

He was astonished. ‘We’ve only been out for half an hour. And we locked the 
doors.’ 

‘You regularly go out for half an hour at this time. And how many of the 
family still have keys to the house?’ 

He was silent. All of the people who had ever lived there could have kept their 
keys to the house, and there had never been any need, before now, to change the 
locks. ; 

‘Stay here, then?’ I asked, and he nodded sadly. 

The kitchen door was still. locked. I let myself in and went all through the 
house again, but it was quiet and undisturbed, and doors that I’d set open at 
certain angles were still as I’d left them. 

I called Malcolm and he came into the kitchen and began getting the food for 
the dogs. 

‘Are you going through this checking rigmarole every single time we leave the 
house?’ he said, sounding as if he didn’t like it. 

‘It isn’t so easy to change the locks,’ he said. ‘They’re all jnortiee locks, as you 
know, set into the doors. The one on the front door is antique.’ 

‘All right,’ I said, ‘If we keep the front door bolted and the keys in your safe, we 
won’t change that one.’ 

A little pacified, he put the filled dinner bowls on the floor, wiped his fingers 
and said it was time for a noggin. I bolted the kitchen door on the inside and then 
followed him through the hall to the office, where he poured scotch into two 
glasses and asked if I wanted to desecrate mine with ice. I said yes and went back 
to the kitchen to fetch some. When I returned, he had taken some sheets of paper 
from his open briefcase and was reading them. 

“Here you are.Here’s my will,’ he said, and passed the papers over. 

He had made the will, I reflected, before he had telephoned me to put an end to 
our quarrel, and I expected not to figure in it in consequence, but I’d done him 
an injustice. Sitting in an armchair and sipping the whisky, I read through all 
the minor bequests to people like Arthur Bellbrook, and all the lawyerly 
gobbledegook ‘upon trust’ and without commas, and came finally to the plain 
language. 

‘To each of my three divorced wives Vivien Joyce and Alicia I bequeath the 
sum of five hundred thousand pounds. 

‘My son Robin being provided for I direct that the residue of my estate shall be 
divided equally among my children Donald Lucy Thomas Gervase Ian 
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Ferdinand and Serena.’ 

Finally came two short sentences: 

‘| bequeath to my son Ian the piece of thin wire to be found on my desk. He 
knows what he can do with it.’ 

I Jaughed. ‘I didn’t expect to be in your will at all.’ 

We spent the next two days uneventfully at Quantum being careful, but with no 
proof that care was needed. 

Late on Tuesday afternoon, out with the dogs and having made certain that 
Arthur Bellbrook had gone home, we walked round behind the kitchen wall and 
came to the treasure house. 

I pushed the edge of the heavy narrow door and it opened inwards. I stepped 
into. the small brick room which was barely four feet across at the far end and 
about eight feet long, narrowing in a wedge-shape towards the door which was 
set into one of the long walls. The wider end wall was stacked to waist height 
with flat wooden boxes like those used for chateau-bottled wines. In front, there 
were two large cardboard boxes with heavily taped-down tops. I stepped further 
in and tried to open one of the wine-type boxes, but those were nailed shut. I 
turned round and took a couple of steps back and stood in the doorway, looking 
out. 

‘Gold at the back, treasures in front,’ Malcolm said, watching me with 
interest. 

‘T ll take your word for it.’ 

The air in the triangular room smelled faintly musty. There was no 
ventilation. 

He whistled to the dogs and we went on with the walk. We had given up 
referring explicitly to fear of the family, but it still hung around us like grief. On 
our return from the field, Malcolm waited outside without comment until I 
checked through the house, and prosaically began feeding the dogs on my report 
of all clear. 

Neither of us discussed how long the precautions were going to have to goon. 


Malcolm spent the day reading the Financial Times and making phone 
calls: yen, it appeared from snatches I overheard, were behaving gruesomely 
from Malcolm’s point of view. 

Although making calls outward, neither of us was keen to answer inward calls 
since that morning, when Malcolm had been drenched by a shower of 
recriminations from Vivien, all on the subject of meanness. He had listened with 
wry pain and given me a resume once Vivien had run out of steam. 

‘One of the cats in the village told her we were here, so now the whole family 
will know,’ he said gloomily. ‘She says Donald is bankrupt, Lucy is starving and 
Thomas got the sack and can’t deal with unemployment. Is it all true? It can’t 
be. She says I should give them twenty thousand pounds each immediately.’ 

I explained about Donald’s school fees crisis, Lucy’s crumbling certainties, 
Thomas with Berenice chipping away at his foundations. He said their troubles 
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lay in their own characters, which was true enough. He said if he gave those 
three a hand-out, he would have to do it for us all, or there would be a shooting 
civil war among Vivien, Joyce and Alicia. He made a joke of it, but he was 
stubborn. He had provided for us through our trust funds.The rest was up to us. 
He hadn’t changed his mind.He’d thought over Vivien’s suggestion, and the 
answer was no. 

I thought him pig-headed, I thought him asking to be murdered. I looked at 
the unrelenting blue eyes daring me to argue, and wondered if he thought giving 
in would be weakness, if he thought baling out his children would diminish his 
own self-respect. 

I said nothing at all. I was ina bad position to plead for the others, as I stood to 
gain myself. I hoped for many reasons that he would be able to change his mind, 
but it had to come from inside. 

On the dogs’ walk that afternoon, I reminded him that I was due to ride at 
Cheltenham the following day, and asked if he had any cronies in that direction 
with whom he could spend the time. 

‘I'd like to see you ride again,’ he said. 

I didn’t know that it was wise, but again he had his own way, and I persuaded 
myself he would come to no harm on a racecourse. 

Park Railings gave me a splendid ride and finished fourth, less tired than his 
jockey, who hadn’t sat on a horse for six days. 

‘T didn’ t realise you went so fast,’ he said, going home: ‘Such speed over those 
jumps.’ 

We went thirty miles towards Berkshire and came to a hostelry he liked where 
we stopped for the late afternoon noggins and waited lazily until dinner. 

Weate without hurrying, lingering over coffee, and went on home, pulling up 
yawning outside the garage, sleepy from fresh air and French wine. 

‘T’ll check the house,’ I said without enthusiasm. 

‘Oh, don’t bother, it’s late.’ ‘ 

‘I'd better check it.Honk the horn if you see something you don’t like.’ 

I left him in the car, let myself into the kitchen. and switched on the lights. The 
door to the hall was closed as usual, to keep the dogs, when they were there, from 
roaming through the house. I opened the door to the hall and switched on the 
hall lights. 

I stopped there briefly, looking round. 

Everything looked quiet and peaceful, but my skin began to crawl just the 
same, and my chest felt tight from suddenly suspended breath. 

The door to the office and the door to the sitting-room were not as I had left 
them. The door to the office was more than half open, the door to the sitting- 
room all but closed; neither standing at the precise narrow angle at which I’d set 
them every time we’d been out. 

I hadn’t until then thought of myself as a coward, but I felt dead afraid of 
going further into the house. 

It was stupid to be so afraid, | thought. It was home, the house I’d been 
brought up in. One couldn’t be frightened by home. One was. 
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Leaving the hall and kitchen lights on, I went back to Malcolm who started to 
get out of the car when he saw me coming. I waved him back and slid in beside 
him, behind the driving wheel. 

‘What’s the matter?’ he said. 

‘Someone may be here.’ 

‘What do you mean?’ 

I explained about the doors. 

‘You're imagining things.’ 

‘No. Someone has used their key.’ 

‘We can’t stay out here all night,’ Malcolm protested. ‘It’s bound to be the 
wind or something that moved the doors. Let’s go to bed, I’m whacked.’ 

‘No ... we’re not sleeping here.’ 

‘What? You can’t mean it.’ 

‘I'll lock the house, and we’ll go and get a room somewhere else.’ 

‘At this time of night?’ 

He seemed to catch some of my own uneasiness because he made no more 
demur, but when I was headed again for the kitchen he called after me, ‘At least 
bring my briefcase from the office, will you?’ 

I made it through the hall again with only a minor tremble in the gut; 
switched on the office light, fetched his briefcase without incident and set the 
office door again at its usual precise angle. I did the same to the sitting-room 
door. Perhaps they would tell us in the morning, I thought, whether or not we 
had had a visitor who had hidden from my approach. 

I went back through the hall, switched the lights off, shut the hall-to-kitchen 
door, let myself out, left the house dark and locked and put the briefcase on the 
car’s back seat. 

On the basis that it would be easiest to find a room in London, particularly at 
midnight, for people without luggage, I drove up the M4 and on Malcolm’s 
instructions pulled up at the Ritz. We might be refugees, he said, but we would 
be staying in no camp, and he explained to the Ritz that he’d decided to stay 
overnight in London as he’d been delayed late on business. 

I quietly closed the door between our two rooms and climbed between my own 
sheets, but for a long time lay awake. I was ashamed of my fear in the house 
which I now thought must have been empty. I had risked my neck without a 
qualm over big fences that afternoon: I’d been petrified in the house that 
someone would jump out on me from the dark. The two faces of courage, I 
thought mordantly: turn one face to the wall. 


We went back to Berkshire in the morning and couldn’t reach Quantum by car 
because the whole village, it seemed, was out and blocking the road. 

‘What on earth’s going on?’ Malcolm said. 

‘Heaven knows.’ 

In the end I had to stop the car, and we finished the last bit of the journey on 
foot. 

We had to push through crowds and were unpopular until people recognised 
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Malcolm, and made way for him, and finally we reached the entrance to the drive 
... and there literally rocked to a stop. 

To start with there was a rope stretched across it, barring our way, with a 
policeman guarding it. In front of the house, there were ambulances, police cars, 
fire-engines ... swarms of people in uniform moving purposefully about. 

Malcolm swayed with shock, and I felt unreal, disconnected from my feet. Our 
eyes told us: our brains couldn’t believe. 

There was an immense jagged gaping hole in the centre of Quantum. 

People standing near us in the gateway, round-eyed, said, ‘They say it was the 
gas.’ 


Ten 


We were in front of the house, talking to policemen. I couldn’t remember 
walking up the drive. 

Our appearance on the scene had been a shock to the assembled forces, but a 
welcome one. They had been searching for our remains in the rubble. 

They told us that the explosion had happened at four-thirty in the morning. 
The front wall of the hall, the antique front door with it, had been blown out flat 
onto the drive, and the centre part of the upper storey had collapsed into the hall. 
The glass in all the windows had disappeared. 

‘I’m afraid it’s worse at the back,’ a policeman said phlegmatically. ‘Perhaps 
you'd come round there, sir. We can at least tell everyone there are no bodies.’ 

Malcolm nodded mechanically and we followed the policeman. The shock 
when we rounded onto the terrace was, for all the warning, horrific and 
sickening. 

Where the sitting-room had been, there was a mountain of jumbled dusty 
bricks, plaster, beams and smashed furniture spilling outwards onto the grass. 
Malcolm’s suite, which had been above the sna Todmt had vanished, had 
become part of the chaos. 

My own bedroom had been on one side of Malcolm’ s bedroom: all that 
remained of it were some shattered spikes of floorboards. 

Malcolm began to shake: I took off my jacket and put it round his shoulders. 

‘We don’t have gas,’ he said to the policeman. ‘My mother had it disconnected 
sixty years ago because she was afraid of it.’ 

They had already discovered, it seemed, that there had been no mains gas 
connected. They were asking about other possibilities because it nevertheless 
looked like a gas explosion. : 

We’d had no gas of any sort. 

Had we been storing any explosive substances whatsoever? 

No. 
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Time seemed disjointed. 

A thick ring of people from the village stood in the garden round the edges of 
the lawn, with more arriving every minute across the fields and through the 
garden gate. No one chased them away. Many were taking photographs. Two of 
the photographers looked like Press. ° 

A police car approached, its siren wailing ever louder as it made slow progress 
along the crowded road. It wailed right up the drive, and fell silent, and presently 
a senior-looking man not in uniform came round to the back of the house and 
took charge. 

First, he stopped all work on the rubble. Then he made observations and 
wrote ina notebook. Then he talked to the chief of the firemen. Finally he came 
over to Malcolm and me. 

Burly and black moustached, he said, as to an old acquaintance, ‘Mr 
Pembroke.’ 

Malcolm dliniterly said, ‘Superintendent,’ and everyone could hear the shake 
he couldn’t keep out of his voice. The wind died away for a while, though 
Malcolm’s shakes continued within the blanket. 

‘And you, sir?’ the superintendent asked me. 

‘fan Pembroke.’ 

He pursed his mouth below the moustache, considering me. He was the man 
I’d spoken to on the telephone, J thought. 

He said noncommittally, ‘We will have to call in explosive experts as the 
damage here on preliminary inspection, and in the absence of any gas, seems to 
have been caused by an explosive device.’ 

Why didn’t he say bomb, I thought irritably. Why shy away from the word? If 
he’d expected any reaction from Malcolm or me, he probably got none as both of 
us had come to the same conclusion from the moment we’d walked up the drive. 

‘I can see you’re both shocked,’ the superintendent said unemotionally. ‘It’s 
clearly impossible to talk here, so I suggest you might come to the police station.’ 
He spoke carefully, giving us at least theoretically the freedom of refusing. The 
ambulances had departed, also one of the fire-engines, but the rope across the 
gateway had been overwhelmed, and the front garden was full of people, one 
young constable still trying vainly to hold them back. 

A bunch in front of the rest started running in our direction as soon as we 
appeared, and with a feeling of unreality I saw they were Ferdinand, Gervase, 
Alicia, Berenice, Vivien, Donald, Helen...I lost count. 

‘Malcolm,’ Gervase said loudly, coming to a halt in front of us, so that we too 
had to stop. ‘You're alive!’ 

A tiny flicker of humour appeared in Malcolm’s eyes at this most obvious of 
statements, but he had no chance of answering as the others set up a clamour of 
questions. 

Vivien said, ‘I heard from the village that Quantum had blown-up and you 
were both dead.’ Her strained voice held a complaint about having been given 
erroneous news. 

They repudiated the word, shaking their heads, covering their ears. Bombs 
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were for wars, for wicked schemes in aeroplanes, for bus stations in far places, for 
cold-hearted terrorists...for other people. Bombs weren’t for a family house 
outside a Berkshire village, a house surrounded by quiet green fields, lived in by 
an ordinary family. 

Except that we weren't an ordinary family. Ordinary families didn’t have fifth 
wives murdered while planting geraniums. I looked around at the familiar faces 
and couldn't see on any of them either malice or dismay that Malcolm had 
escaped. They were all beginning to recover from the shock of the wrongly 
reported death and also beginning to realise how much damage had been done to 
the house. 

Gervase grew angry. ‘Whoever did this shall pay for it!’ He sounded pompous 
more than effective. 

Edwin said, ‘Is the house insured against bombs, Malcolm?’ 

Malcolm was growing tired of them. Not one had hugged him, kissed him, or 
made warm gestures over his survival. Lucy’s tears, if they were genuine, had 
come nearest. The family obviously could have accommodated his death easily, 
murmuring regrets at his graveside, maybe even meaning them, but looking 

forward also with well-hidden pleasure toa safely affluent future. Malcolm dead 
could spend no more. Malcolm dead would free them to spend instead. 

‘Let’s go,’ he siad to the superintendent, ‘I’m cold.’ 

He, I and Malcolm began to move towards the gate, but we had gone only 
halfway when Joyce herself pushed through the crowd and ran forward, 
frantically, fearfully, distraught. 

She stopped when she saw us. Her face went white and she swayed as Serena 
had done, and I sprinted three or four long strides and caught her upright before 
she fell. 

‘Tt’s all right,’ I said, holding her. ‘le s all right. We’re alive.’ 

‘Malcolm... 

‘Yes, we’re both fine.’ 

She looked behind Malcolm and me and her eyes widened. 

‘The whole bloody tribe come to the wake.’ To Malcolm she said, ‘You've the 
luck of the devil, you old bugger.’ 

Malcolm grinned at her, a distant sign of revival. 


Eleven 


Malcolm had achieved a double suite at the Ritz with views of Green Park. He 
had lunched on Strasbourg pate and Dover sole, according to the remains on the 
white-clothed room-service table, and had reached the lower half of a bottle of 
Krug. 

He was doing his best to pretend he had regained total command of himself, 
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How could anyone be the target of deadly unrelenting virulence and not in the 
end break down? I’d got to invent something better for him, I thought, than 
cooping him up in millionaire cells. Make him safe, give him back his 
lightheartedness, set him free. 

‘How about if you go to America tomorrow?’ I said. 

‘Tomorrow? How can I?’ 

‘T’ll take you safely to Heathrow and see you off.’ 

‘Dammit, that’s not what I meant.’ 


‘No,’ I said. ‘Well...Why don’t you fly to Los Angeles tomorrow and have a 
fine old time at the races for three weeks? Forget Quantum. Forget the bloody 
family. They won’t know where you are and they’! never find you.’ 


I stopped only a fraction for breath, not long enough for him to raise 
objections.‘I’ll join you as soon as my passport’s renewed and I'll go on minding 
your back—if you still want me to.’ 

He had listened at first with apathy, but by the end he was smiling. 

‘A damn sight better than rotting at the Ritz,’ he announced. 

‘Great,’ I said. ‘Get out your diary for the numbers.’ 

It was soon settled. 

We dined in good spirits, the dreadful morning at least overlaid. He raised his 
glass: ‘To Blue Clancy’ and ‘To racing’ and ‘To life.’ 

‘To life,’ I said. 


I drove him to Heathrow in the morning safely as promised, and saw him on 
his way to Lexington via new York and Cincinnati. He was fizzing at least at half 
strength and gave me a long blue look before he departed. 

‘Bloody Moira,’ he said unexpectedly, and looked back and waved as he went. 

Feeling good about him, I telephoned from the airport to Superintendent 
Yale but got one of his assistants: his chief was out at Quantum and had left a 
message that if I phoned I was to be asked if I could join him. Yes, I could, I 
agreed, and arrived in the village about forty minutes later. 

Superintendent Yale appeared from the direction of the kitchen. He waved to 
a man in beige overalls with a blue hard hat who came over to us. 

He was a lean, highly professional! sort of man, late forties I guessed, giving an 
impression of army. He said his name was Smith. He was an explosives expert. 

‘This looks like a gas explosion, but you’ re quite certain, aren’t you, that there 
was no gas in the house?’ 

‘Absolutely certain.’ 

He smiled briefly. ‘Do you know what cordite is?’ he asked. 

‘Not really.’ 

‘It was used very commonly asa general explosive,’ he said, ‘It’s less fierce than 
dynamite. It explodes like a gas.’ 

‘Does cordite have another name?’ 

‘I suppose so,’ he said. ‘It’s commonly called “‘black powder’’.’ 

Black powder. 
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‘Why?’ he said. 

‘Well, we had some here once. But long ago, when we were children. Twenty 
years ago at least, probably more. But I suppose..:some of the family could have 
remembered...as I just have.’ 

Yale, who had followed me to listen, said, ‘Remember what?’ 

‘There used to be four or five great old willow trees down by the stream, across 
the field.’ I pointed. ‘They were splendid old trees, huge, magnificent.’ 

Yale made hurrying-up motions with his hands, as if to say the state of 
long-gone willows, however patrician, was immaterial. 

“They were at the end of their lives,’ I said. Old Fred, who was the gardener for 
years here before Arthur, told my father they weren’t safe and they’d have to 
come down, so he got some foresters to come and fell them. 

‘Go on,’ Yale said with half-stifled impatience. ‘What’s all this about trees?’ 

‘The stumps,’ I said. ‘Fred didn’t want to leave them there to rot, so he decided 
to blow them up...with black powder.’ 

‘Ah,’ Yale said. . 

Black powder had sounded, somehow, as if it ought to heicng: to pirates. We’d 
been most impressed. Fred had got his powder and he’d dug a hole down below 
the stubborn roots of the first stump, and filled it and set off one enormous 
explosion. It was just.as well he’d cleared us out of the field first because the blast 
had knocked Fred himself flat although he’d been about a hundred feet away. 

Malcolm, who came running in great alarm to see what had happened, 
forbade Fred to blow up the others. 

‘Fred,’ I said, ‘carried the box of black powder back to the tool shed and told us 
never to touch it. We were pretty foolish but not that crazy. We left it strictly 
alone. And there the box stayed until it got covered over with other junk and we 
didn’t notice it or think of it any more...’ I paused, then said, ‘Wouldn’t any 
explosive be useless after all this time?’ 

‘Dynamite wouldn’t last much more than a year in a tool shed,’ Smith said. 
But black powder—cordite—is very stable, and twenty years is immaterial.’ 

‘What are we waiting for?’ Yale said, and walked towards the tool shed which 
lay behind the garage on the near side of the kitchen garden. 

“Where is this box?’ Yale asked. 

I looked at the contents of the tool shed in perplexity. I hadn’t been in there for 
years, and in that time it had passed from Fred to Arthur. It all looked 
unpromisingly undisturbed, but Yale called up a pair of young policemen and 
told them to take everything out of the tool shed and lay each object separately on 
the ground. Eventually one of the men came out with a dirty wooden box 
which I din’t recognise at first because it was smaller than I’d seeri in my 
memory. He put it on the ground beside other things, and I said doubtfully, ‘I 
think that’s it.’ 

The lid was nailed shut. With an old chisel, Smith prised it open and peeled 
back the yellowish paper which was revealed. Inside the paper, half-filling the 
box, there was indeed black powder. 

Smith smelled it and poked it around. ‘It’s cordite, all right, and in good 
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condition. But as it’s here, it obviously hasn’t been used. And anyway, there 
wouldn’t have been anything like enough in this box to have caused that much 
damage to the house.’ 

I tried to apologise for all the waste of time, but the superintendent stopped 
me. 


“When you saw the tree stump blown up, which of your brothers and sisters 
were there?’ 

I sighed, but it had to be faced. ‘Gervase, Ferdinand and I were always 
together at that time, but some of the older ones were there too.’ 

‘How old were you all at that time?’ Yale asked. 

‘I don’t know exactly.’ I thought back.‘Perhaps I was thirteen. Gervase is two 
years older, Ferdinand one year younger. Lucy would have been...um...twenty- 
two, about, and Thomas nineteen. Serena must have been six, at that rate, and 
Donald...I don’t know if he was there or not...he would have been twenty-four.’ 

Yale thoughtfully pulled out his notebook and asked me to repeat the ages. 

‘But what does it matter, if the cordite is still here?’ I said. 

‘They all saw the force of the explosion,’ he said. ‘They all saw it knock the 
gardener over from a hundred feet away, isn’t that what you said?’ 

I looked at the shattered house and said forlornly, ‘None of them could have 
done it.’ 

Yale put his notebook away. ‘You might be right,’ he said. 

Smith again came over to join us. ‘You’ve given me an idea,’ he said to me. 
‘You and your tree roots. Can you draw me a plan of where the rooms were, 
exactly, especially those upstairs?’ 

I said I thought so, and the three of us went into the garage out of the wind, 
where I laid a piece of paper on the bonnet of Moira’s car and did my best. 

Yale studied the drawing. 

‘Where exactly was your father’s bed?’ 

I drew it in. ‘The bed was against the wall between his room and the large 
landing, which was a sort of upstairs place to sit in, over the hall.’ 

‘And your bed?’ 

‘Against the wall between my room and Malcolm’s.’ 

Smith considered the plan for some time and then said, ‘Did your father by 
any chance have a chest, or anything, at the foot of his bed?’ 

‘Yes, he did,’ I said, surprised. ‘A long box with a padded top for a seat. He kept 
his tennis things in it, when he used to play.’ 

‘Then I’d think that would be where the explosion occurred. Or under your 
father’s bed. But if there was a box at the foot, I’d bet on that.’ Smith borrowed 
the pen again for some further calculations and looked finally undecided. 

‘What’s the matter?’ I asked. 

‘Mm...well, because of your tree roots, I was thinking of an explosive that 
farmers and landowners use sometimes which is safer than cordite. They blow 
up tree trunks, clear blocked ditches, that sort of thing. You can buy the 
ingredients anywhere without restrictions and mix it yourself.’ 

‘What is it, then?’ I asked. 
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‘Ammonium nitrate,’ he said. ‘You can buy it in fine granules from seed 
merchants and garden centres, places, like that. Mix it with fuel oil. Dead 
simple.’ He hesitated, ‘ANFO won’t explode on its own, it’s very stable.’ 

‘What’s ANFO?’ I interrupted. 

‘Ammonium nitrate fuel oil. The first letters. ANFO for short.’ 

‘Oh yes. Sorry.’ 

‘So you stick into it a package of something that explodes fast: the detonator, in 
fact. Then you arrange to heat the detonating substance, either with a burning 
fuse, or by an electrical circuit which can be achieved by ordinary batteries. The 
heat sets off the detonator, the detonator detonates the ANFO. And bingo...’ 

‘Bang, you’re dead.’ 

‘Quite right.’ 

‘At four-thirty in the morning,’ I said, ‘it would probably be a time-bomb, 
wouldn’t it?’ 

Mr Smith nodded happily. ‘That’s what we’re looked for. If it was an alarm 
clock, for instance, we’l! probably find the pieces. We usually do if we look hard 
enough. They don’t vaporise in the explosion, they scatter.’ 


Twelve 


Norman West had written all his notes in longhand. 

Miss Serena Pembroke (26) unmarried, lives at 14 Mossborough Court, 
Bracknell. Pretty girl, one of the neighbours said (No 12). 

Miss S. works at Deanna’s Dance and Aerebics Studio, teaching aerobics. 

Miss S. works mornings Monday to Friday 8.00 to 1.30 pm, taking classes, 
first office workers, then housewives. Miss S. and another girl (Sammy Higgs) 
work in rotation, half hour on, half off. Miss S’s times are 8—8-30, 9—9-30., 
10—10.30, 11—11.30, 12—12.30, 1—1.30 most days. 

Miss S. has bad menstrual cramps every month. Can’t dance or exercise. 
Always two days off. The Tuésday of Newmarket Sales was one of these days— 
the second. Miss S. called in Monday morning in pain, didn’t work, no one 
expected her Tuesday, she returned Wednesday. 

Miss S. leads sober, hard-working, regulated life. No ascertainable love life. 

Miss S. likes shopping and window-shopping. On the Friday of attack on Mr 
Pembroke she says she bought food and frilly white blouse at Marks and 
Spencers, she thinks. (Not sure of the day.) 

Miss S. owns two-year-old grey/silver Ford Escort. Car clean from automatic 
car-wash: Miss S. goes through same carwash approx every two weeks. Car-wash 
people corroborate, but can’t remember exact dates. 

Miss S. says Mr lan must have killed Mrs Moira because she (Mrs Moira) took 
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away both Mr Pembroke and his (Mr Ian’s) inheritance, and he hated her. She 
says Mr Ian must have tried to kill Mr Pembroke for the money. The police are 
fools not to arrest him, she says. I told her Mr Ian couldn’t have killed Moira or 
attacked his father as he was seeing round a racehorse training stable forty miles 
away at both times, with thirty or more witnesses. I said he obviously hadn’t been 
driving the car which nearly ran him down. She says he could have arranged it. 
In my opinion, Miss S. doesn’t want to be convinced of Mr Ian’s innocence. 

End of enquiry. 

The three pages of notes on Serena were held together with a paperclip. I 
shuffled Serena to the bottom of the pack and came to the next paperclip, 
holding notes on Debs and Ferdinand. 

The first page read: 

Mrs Deborah Pembroke (27) second wife of Mr Ferdinand, lives with him at 
Gables Cottage, Reading Road, Wokingham, Berkshire. 

Mrs Deborah works as a photographic model chiefly for mailorder catalogues, 
and was engaged in London on the Tuesday of Newmarket Sales modelling a 
succession of swimsuits. The swimsuit session went on until 6 pm. Mrs D. was 
there until the end. Vouched for without possibility of doubt. Mrs Debs has no 
firm alibi for the previous Friday evening. She finished work early in London at 
3.30 (corroborated by mailorder people) and move home. No witness to arrival. 


Owing to her Tuesday engagement, Mrs Debs could not have been at 
Newmarket. Friday, inconclusive. 

Mrs Debs drives her own car, a scarlet Lancia. When I inspected it, it was 
dusty overall, with no sign of contact with Mr Ian. 

End of enquiry. 

I turned over the page and on the next one found: 

Mr Ferdinand Pembroke (32) married to Deborah (2nd wife), live at Gables 
Cottage, Reading Road, Wokingham, Berks. 

Mr Ferdinand is a statistician/actuary for the Merchant General Insurance 
Company, head office in Reading, Berks. 


Mr F. was not in the office on Friday afternoon, nor on the following Tuesday. 
On the Friday he’d worked at home, on Tuesday he was on the course. 

I checked with the course at the Bingham Business Institute, City of London. 
Mr F. signed on the first day, Monday, but after that no stringent attendance 
records were kept. Mr F. couldn’t suggest anyone on the course who knew him 
well enough to swear he was there on Tuesday. 


Mr Ferdinand drives a cream/grey Audi. It was clean when I saw it. Mr. F. 
says he washes it himself with a brush on a hose (he showed it to me) and he does 
it frequently. He says he likes things to be clean. 

Although he was working at home on the Friday afternoon, he was not in 
when Mrs Debs arrived from London. I went on reading: They were 
independent people and not accountable to each other for every minute. 

Mr F. can be very funny and good company, but his moods change to black 
disconcertingly fast. He is casual with his wife, not possessive. He is protective of 
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his sister Serana. He is attentive to his mother, Mrs Alicia. He seems to have 
ambivalent feelings about Mr Pembroke and Mr Ian; I gathered from his 
inconsistent attitude that he liked them both in the past but no longer trusts 
them. Mr F. is capable of hate, I think. 

End of equiry. 


I put all the notes into the envelope and ate some pub steak instead and 
decided I would see the family in the age-reversed order Norman West had 
handed me, taking the easy ones first. 


Deanna’s studio consisted firstly of a reception area with a staircase on one 
side leading upwards. The studio itself ran deeply back to end in a wall of 
windows overlooking a small strip of garden. The music, warm and insistent, 
invited rhythmic response. 

Serena herself danced with her back to the mirror. Facing her, in three 
spread-out rows, was a collection of clients, all female, bouncing in unison on 
springy ankles, arms and legs swinging in circles and kicks. On every face, 
concentration and sweat. ‘Go for the burn,’ Serena commanded, looking happy, 
and her class with an increase of already frenetic energy, presumably went. 

‘Great, ladies, that’s great,’ Serena said eventually, stopping jumping and 
switching off the music machine which stood in a corner near where I’d come in. 
She gave me an unfriendly glance. 

Serena said, ‘What do you want?’ 

‘Talk.’ 

‘T’ll give you five minutes,’ she said. ‘There are no classes up here just now. 
Say what you’ve come for and then go.’ 

Upstairs, according to a notice on the wall, Deanna offered ballroom dancing 
tuition, also ‘ballet and posture’. Serena stood with her hands on her skinny 
pink hips and waited. 

‘Malcolm wants me to find out who borbed Quantum,’ I said. 

She glowered at me. ‘Well, I didn’t.’ 

‘Do you remember the day old Fred blew up the tree stump?’ 

‘No,’ she said. She didn’t bother to think, hadn’t tried to remember. 

‘Thomas gave you a ride on his shoulders out of the field, and the blast of the 
explosion knocked old Fred over.’ 

‘I don’t know what you’ re talking about.’ 

‘Why are you so hostile?’ 

‘T’m not. Where’s Daddy?’ 

‘With friends,’ I said. ‘It saddens him that you're hostile.’ 

She said bitterly, ‘That’s a laugh. He’s rejected all of us except you. And I’ll 
bet you killed Moira.’ 

‘He hasn’t rejected you,’ I said. ‘And I didn’t.’ 

‘He kicked us all our. I loved him when I was little.’ Tears appeared suddenly 
in her eyes and she shook them angrily away. ‘He couldn’t wait to get rid of me.’ 

‘He tried to keep you, but Alicia wouldn’t have it. She fought him in the 
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courts for custody, and won.’ 

‘He didn’t want me,’ she said fiercely. ‘He only said so to spite Mummy, to 
make her suffer. I know all about it.’ 

‘Alicia told you?’ 

‘Of course she did. Daddy couldn’t wait to get rid fo us, to get rid of Mummy, 
to get married again, to...to...throw everything about us out of the house, to tear 
out all the pretty rooms...blot us out.’ 

She was deeply passionate with the old feelings, still smouldering after twenty 
years. ] remembered how upset I’d been when Alicia tore out my own mother’s 
kitchen, how I’d felt betrayed and dispossessed. I had been six, as Serena had: 
been, and I still remembered it clearly.’ 

‘Give him a chance,’ I suggested. 

‘I did give him a chance. I offered to help him after Moira died and he still 
didn’t want me. And look at the way he’s behaving,’ she said. ‘Throwing money 
away. If he thinks I care a tuppenny damn about his stupid scholarships, he’s a 
fool. You can toady up to him all you like, but I’m not going to. He can keep his 
damned money. I can manage without it.’ 

She looked hard-eyed and determinedly stubborn. The old man in all of us, I 
thougnt. 

‘You’ve had your five minutes,’ she said. She side-stepped me in swift 
movements and made for the stairs. ‘See you at the funeral.’ 

‘Whose funeral?’ I asked, following her. 

‘Anyone’s,’ she said darkly, and ran weightlessly down the stairs as if 
skimming were more normal than walking. 

When I reached the entrance hall, she was vanishing through the white 
double doors. It was pointless to pursue her. I left Deanna’s studio feeling I had 
achieved nothing, and with leaden spirits went back to the car and drove to 
Wokingham to call on Ferdinand. 

I half-hoped he wouldn’t be in, but he was. He came to the door frowning 
because I had interrupted him at his computer, and grudgingly let me in. 

‘What do you want?’ he asked. ‘I’ve a lot to do after being away on a course.’ 

‘Can’t you save all that,’ I gestured to the screen, ‘or whatever it is you do? 
Record it, and come out to a pub for lunch.’ 

He shook his head and looked at his watch. Then, in indecision said, ‘I 
suppose I have to eat,’ and fiddled about with the computer. ‘All right. Half an 
hour, max.’ 

I drove us to the town centre and he pointed out a pub witha carpark. The bar 
was full of business people similarly out for lunch breaks. 


‘It isn’t me,’ he said. He took a swallow, unconcerned. 

‘Do you remember old Fred blowing up the tree roots, that time? When we 
were about twelve or thirteen? When the blast blew old Fred flat?’ 

He stared. ‘Yes, I do,’ he said slowly, ‘but that’s years ago. It can’t have 
anything to do with the house.’ 
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‘Why not?’ I asked. ‘That bang made a big impression on us. Memories last 
more or less for ever, they just need digging up. The explosives expert working at 
Quantum asked if I knew what cordite was, and I remembered old Fred.’ 

Ferdinand did his own digging. ‘Black powder...in a box.’ 

“Yes, it’s still there in the tool shed. Still viable, but not used on the house. 
They’re working now on its being a homemade explosive called ANFO.’ 

Ferdinand was visibly shaken and after a minute said, ‘I suppose I hadn’t 
considered...what it was.’ 

‘Do you know what ANFO is?’ I asked. 

He said no uncertainly, and I thought he wasn’t being truthful. Perhaps he 
felt that knowing could be considered guilt. I needed to jolt him into being more 
positive. Into being an ally, if I could. 

‘Malcolm’s made a new will,’ I said. 

‘And left you the lot, I suppose,’ he sneered bitterly. 

‘No,’ I said, ‘If he dies from normal causes, we all inherit equally.’ I paused, 
and added an invention. ‘If someone murders him, it all goes to charities. So how 
about you getting on the telephone and telling the whole tribe to help me find 
out who’s trying to do them out of their future?’ 


Thirteen 


In my room at Cookham in the evening, I read Norman West’s notes on Gervase 
and Ursula. 

Gervase first: 

Mr Gervase Pembroke (35) lives with Mrs Ursula at 14 Grant St., 
Maidenhead. They have been married for 11 years and have 2 daughters (8 and 
6) both attending a private school. 

Mr G. is a stockbroker who commutes to the City firm of Wells, Gibson 
& Cathcart. I requested to interview Mr G. I was shown into his office 
and explained who I was. He said he knew. I said as a preliminary that I 
understood he was the illegitimate son of Mrs Alicia Pembroke, and the 
interview ended immediately. He physically hustled me out (bruise on left arm). 
He said I’d insulted him. Perhaps I did! I managed to say that if he could 
produce office records—letters written, brokerage transactions—for the Tuesday 
in question, he would be in the clear. He said to consult his secretary, which I 
did. Mr G. went into the office that morning, she confirmed, and dictated two 
letters. Mr. G. told her he was going to see a new client, and left at 10.30 a.m. She 
didn’t know who the client was, he was not listed on Mr G’s office diary. It was 
more usual for new clients to come to the office, but not invariable. Mr. G. didn’t 
return to the office that day, but returned Wednesday in bad mood (with a 
hangover?). 

Mr G. left the office the previous Friday (secretary's notes) at midday, didn’t 
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return. (Mr G. worked normally ali day Monday.) 

Mr G. commutes by train, leaves off-white Rover in station carpark. His car 
clean and unmarked when I saw it. 

Visited Mr G. at his home to ask about the client on Tuesday resolid alibi. Mr 
G. said none of my business. Guess: client was either a mistress or a bottle, or else 
Mr G. wants me to believe that. ; 

Attentive to Mrs Alicia. Bossy and possessive with his wifé and children. 
Jealous of Mr Ian and (my judgement) fears him. (I don’t know why this is. 
Something in the past? Mr Pembroke’s preference?) Despises but also fears Mr 
Pembroke. (A lot of bluster when he talked of him.) 

End of enquiry. 

I paperclipped Gervase together with a sigh. Norman West, for all his 
ineffective appearance, had a way of getting to the heart of things pretty smartly. 

What had he made of Ursula, I wondered. I turned with unexpected interest to 
the West view of Gervase’s wife. 

Mrs Ursula Pembroke (35) wife of Mr Gervase, lives with him at 14 Grant 
St., Maidenhead. She has no employment beyond looking after children and 
household. A cleaner comes in Monday to Friday mornings. 9 am to 1 pm, stays 
Tuesdays and Thursdays until 4 pm, also baby-sits whenever asked. 

On the following Tuesday, Mrs U. arranged for the cleaner to stay and give 
the daughters their tea as she wanted a day out in London. The cleaner told me Mrs 
U. did the school run, came back and changed, and drove away to the station to 
catch the train. She (Mrs U.) said she would be back late as she would go to the 
cinema after she’d done her shopping. Mrs U. has done this several times lately. 
She returned at 10 pm. Cleaner went home. Mrs U. says she din’t go to the 
cinema, she didn’t like the look of the films, she just had dinner ina steak house. 
She also said she had been into a church to pray. 

Mrs U. nervous and evasive about trip to London. Did she go to Newmarket? 
Possible (my opinion) that she goes to London to meet someone, doesn’t want 
cleaner or husband to know. Who? 

Mrs U. wishes Mr Pembroke would give all the family a lot of money now so 
that they would stop griping about it. She sees nothing wrong in Mr Ian, but her 
husband won’t let her talk to him. She could like Mr Pembroke, she thinks he’s 
funny and generous, but her husband ditto, She can’t go against her husband. 
She has no money of her own, I’d say. She’s ina trap. 

End of enquiry. 

It was Tuesday. 

I wondered if Ursula was quietly going bananas at 14 Grant St., Maidenhead. I 
went along there to find out. The cleaner came to the door; 

Mrs Pembroke was lying down with a headache, she said, and yes, perhaps 
she could go upstairs and ask her if her brother-in-law might take her out to 
Junch. Perhpas I would like to wait in the hall. 

I waited, and presently Ursula came downstairs looking wan and wearing a 
coat and gloves. 

‘Oh’ she said faintly when she saw me. ‘I thought it was Ferdinand.’ 
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We got into the car and I drove out of the town. We stopped at a small 
roadside restaurant. 

When the soup came, she said, ‘Ferdinand phoned last night and told Gervase 
that Malcolm had made a new will, according to you.’ 

“Yes, he made one,’ I agreed. ‘He showed it to me’. 

‘Gervase didn’t tell me,’ she said. ‘He phoned Alicia and told her, and I 
listened. That’s what usually happens. He doesn’t tell me things, he tells his 
mother.’ 

‘How do you get on with Alicia?’ I asked. 

She very carefully drank the soup already in her spoon. She spoke as if picking 
her way through a minefield. 

‘My mother-in-law,’ she said intensely, ‘has caused more trouble than anyone 
since Eve. [ can’t talk about her. Drink your soup.’ 

‘What do you do on your trips to London?’ I asked casually. 

She looked amazed, then said, ‘Oh yes, that wretched Mr West. Gervase was 
furious with him. Then Gervase was annoyed with me also, and wanted to know 
where I’d been. I’d been wandering around, that’s all.’ She ate her moussaka 
methodically. ‘Ferdinand told Gervase and Gervase told Alicia something about 
a tree stump. What was that all about?’ 

{ explained about the cordite. 

She seemed undisturbed by the thought of explosives. We finished the lunch, 
I paid the bill, and we set off on the short road back to Maidenhead. A little way 
along there, I stopped the car in a lay-by and switched off the engine. 

She didn’t ask why we'd stopped. After a pause she said, ‘Alicia is ruining our 
marriage, I suppose you know that?’ 

I murmured an assent. 

‘I'd known Gervase for only four months when we got married. I didn’t 
realise... She’s twisted him from birth, hasn’t she? With her awful lies and spite. 
She sets him against you all the time. Gervase says terrible things about you 
sometimes...She tells him over and over that Malcolm threw them out and never 
loved them. She’s wicked. And look what she’s done to Serena. Gervase says she 
was a bright girl, but Alicia wouldn’t let her stay on at school, Alicia wanted her 
to bea little girl, not to grow up. And Serena hates all men, and it’s Alicia’s fault. 
The only men Serena will let touch her are Ferdinand and Gervase. It’s such a 
waste.’ 

‘She wasn’t always like that,’ I said, as she paused. “When she lived at 
Quantum, she treated me the same as Ferdinand and Gervase.’ 

‘Then it must have started when Malcolm kept you there on your own, and as 
she’s got older it’s got worse. She’s much worse now than she was when we got 
married. I wish Alicia would die. I can understand people wanting to kill. I 
would like to kill Alicia,’ 

She stopped abruptly, the raw truth quivering in her voice. 

‘Drive me home,’ she said. ‘I shouldn’t have said that.’ 

I sighed and set off towards Grant Street. She fished a handkerchief out of her 
handbag and blew her nose. 
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‘Thank you for the lunch. Did your mother tell you we’ve had lunch a few 
times in London, she and I? She gives me good advice.’ 

I nodded. ‘Joyce told me you were friends.’ 

‘She’s awfully catty about Alicia. It cheers me up no end.’ She gave me a wan 
smile and got out of the car. She waved as she opened her front door: I waved 
back and drove away, and covered the few miles to Cookham. 

I thought it might be interesting to see what Norman West had made of Alicia, 
and I searched through the notes until I came to her. 

West had written: 

Mrs Alicia lives at 25 Lions Court. She still maintains she can’t remember 
what she was doing on the Friday or the Tuesday: she was pottering about, she 
says. 

Mrs A. drives a big silver/grey Fiat. Clean, no damage. 

Mrs A. antagonistic to me personally because of my following her in Mrs 
Joyce’s divorce case, although in the end she benefited. Twenty-eight years ago! 
She remembers every detail of that time. Can’t remember last Tuesday... 

Mrs A. very bitter on subject of Mr Pembroke spending money. Mr Ian’s 
name brought angry looks. Mrs A. turned me out. 

End of enquiry. 


Short and unsweet, I thought. 

I couldn’t face going to see Alicia at that moment.I didn’t want to talk to 
Gervase either, but that couldn’t be as easily avoided. 

I drove back to Grant Street in the early evening and parked along the road 
from No 14 waiting for the master to return. 

His Rover turned into his house’s short driveway and pulled up outside the 
garage. Gervase, carrying a briefcase, let himself in through the front door. Five 
minutes later, I walked along the road and rang the bell. 

Gervase, still in his City suit, came immediately into the hall from his 
sitting-room, looking inhospitable and carrying a cut-glass tumbler half filled 
with what I expected was scotch. 

‘Ferdinand phoned me,’ he said authoritatively. ‘It’s the police’s business to 
look into the bombing of Quantum, not yours.’ 

‘Malcolm asked me to,’ I said. 

‘Ferdinand told me about Malcolm’s new will,’ Gervase said with annoyance. 
‘It’s ridiculous putting in that clause about being murdered. What if some 
random mugger bumps him off? Do we all lose our inheritance?’ 

‘Some random mugger is unlikely. A paid assassin might not be.’ 

Gervase stared. ‘That’s rubbish.’ 

‘Do you remember when old Fred blew up the tree stump?’ 

He found no difficulty in the change of subject. ‘Ferdinand said you’d asked 
that,’ he said. ‘Yes, of course I remember.’ 

‘Did Fred show you how he set off the explosive?’ 

‘No, he damn well didn’t. You're not trying to make out that I blew up the 
house, are you?’ His anger, always near the surface, stoked up a couple of 
notches. , 
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‘No,’ I said calmly. ‘I should have said, did Fred show you or anyone else how 
he set off the explosive.’ 

‘I can only speak for myself,’ he said distinctly, ‘and the answer is no.’ 

‘Will Malcolm ante up anything before he dies?” 

His voice was as usual loud and domineering, but I looked at him 
speculatively over my glass. There had been an odd sub-note of desperation, as if 
it weren’t just of academic interest to him, but essential. 

‘Bloody old fool,’ Gervase said violently. ‘He’s playing bloody games with us. 
Chucking the stuff away just to spite us. Buying bloody Aorses. I could strangle 
him.’ He stopped as if shocked at what he’d more or less shouted with conviction. 
‘Figure of speech,’ he said, hard-eyed. 

‘TI try again,’ I said, ignoring it. ‘Malcolm’s obstinate, the way we all are, and 
the more anyone tries to push him, the harder he’ll resist.’ 

‘It’s you that got him to buy horses. He wouldn’t have thought of it on his 
own.’ He was glaring at me. ‘Two million pounds for a bloody colt. He’s raving 
mad. Two million pounds invested in any one of us would give us freedom from 
worry for the rest of our lives, and he goes and spends it on a horse. Retarded 
children are bad enough, half a million forretarded children...but that’s not 
enough for him, is it? Oh no. He was belligerent, demanding, his chin thrust 
aggressively forward. 

‘He can afford it,’ I said. ‘I think he’s very rich.’ 

‘Think!’ Gervase grew even angrier. ‘How do you know he isn’t flinging away 
every penny? I’ll find a way of stopping him. He’s got to be stopped.’ 

He suddenly stretched out his free hand and plucked my half-full glass from 
my grasp. 

‘Go on, get out of here,’ he said. ‘I’ve had enough.’ 

I didn’t move. I said. ‘Throwing me out won’t solve any problems.’ 

‘It'll make a bloody good start.’ 

I drank a mouthful of scotch but as atoken only, and put the glass down again. 

‘Goodbye,’ I said. 


Fourteen 


At Quantum, the heap of rubble had reduced to merely a mess. 

Superintendent Yale stood beside a trestle table that had been erected on the 
lawn, with the explosive Smith in his beige overalls and blue hat standing close 
beside him, heads bent in conference. 

‘Good morning,’ they said, looking up. ‘Glad you came,’ Smith said. 

He stretched out a casual hand and picked up an object from the table, holding 
it out to me. 
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‘We've found this,’ he said. ‘What do you think?’ 

I looked at it with despair, though not with shock. I’d been fearing and 
hoping... trying not to believe it possible. 

“Was this a clock?’ I said dubiously. 

‘A battery-driven clock,’ Smith said. ‘There’s the coil from the electric motor.’ 

‘Will you please explain your familiarity with this device,’ he said formidably. 
‘Did the gardener use this sort of thing for blowing up the tree trunk?’ 

‘No, I don’t think so. This device wasn’t meant for setting off bombs. It was a 
toy.’ 

‘What sort of toy?’ 

‘Well... it was for switching things on. Torch bulbs, mostly. Like the lights we 
had on a station in a train set. A buzzer, sometimes. It was incredibly simple.’ 

‘Explain,’ Yale commanded. 

‘You get an old or cheap clock,’ J said. ‘We had wind-up clocks, not a battery 
clock. You fix a length of wire to one of the hands, like this, so that a bare bit of 
wire sticks out and makes the hand much longer.’ 

‘The hands are still on the clock, I take it?’ 

‘Oh yes. Though sometimes we’d pull the minute hand off and just use the 
hour hand, because it’s stronger, even though it’s shorter.’ 

Smith was still nodding. Yale looked very much as if I shouldn’t know such 
things. 

‘We made quite a lot of other gadgets,’ [ said, ‘“Buzzers for morse codes. 
Rudimentary telephones. Not just time-switches. 

Yale looked at me balefully. ‘How many of your family saw these devices?’ he 
asked. 

‘Everyone.’ 

‘Who made them?’ 

‘I did, Gervase did, and Ferdinand. Thomas did. I don’t remember who else.’ 

‘But your whole family knows how to make a simple time-switch?’ 

‘Yes, I should think so.’ 

‘And why,’ he said, ‘haven’t you mentioned this before?’ 

I sighed and twisted the wired clock hand round in my fingers. ‘Because,’ | 
said, ‘for starters I didn’t think of it until after I’d left here the other day. After 
we'd been digging out the black powder and so on, and Id been looking back to 
the past. I didn’t want you to find this. I wanted you to find something 
sophisticated, that no one in the family could have thought up.’ 

‘Hm,’ he said, seeming to accept it. ‘How many people outside your family 
knew about these clocks?’ 

‘Several did, | suppose, but it was such a long time ago. No one would 
remember, would they?’ 

‘They might.’ Yale turned to Smith. ‘This toy, is this really what set off the 
bomb?’ 

Smith nodded. ‘It sounds just right. Wire in a detonator where the Pembroke 
children had a torch bulb...’ He spread his hands. ‘It wouldn't need more 
current than that.’ 
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Not surprisingly, they decided to take a look in the playroom. He made no 
especial comment but watched while I went over to the shelves and began 
peering into boxes. I hadn’t been in the room at all since the twins had gone, and 
their own playthings had overlaid those outgrown and abandoned by their elder 
brothers and sisters so that most of what I was looking at was unfamiliar and 
seemed to belong to strangers. 

I took everything out of the box, but there were no clocks. 

‘Sorry,’ I said. ‘They could be in anything, really. If they’re here.’ 

Smith began looking into any box whose contents weren’t easily identifiable 
by the picture on top. Yale, with a no-hope expression, followed suit. I packed 
the trains back into oblivion with regret. 

‘Well, just look here,’ Smith said suddenly. ‘Gold mine.’ 

He had produced from a jumble of Lego constructions a bright new-looking 
clock with a Mickey Mouse face in unfaded technicolour. Mickey’s hands in fat 
white gloves were the hands of the clock. To the minute hand was fixed a coil of 
white plastic-covered wire. A second white coil was stuck to the scarlet clock 
casing, its bared end jutting out over noon. When Smith held it all up, the white 
coils stretched out and down like curling streamers. 

I looked at it blankly. 

‘I’ve never seen that one before,’ I said. ‘We didn’t make them decorative. 
Ours were...’ I sought for the word ‘... utilitarian.’ 

Smith picked away among the Lego. ‘Can’t finda battery,’ he reported. ‘Nora 
torch bulb, for that matter.’ A pause. ‘Wait a minute...’ He rattled around and, 
finally, triumphantly produced a red and white Lego tower with a bulb-holder 
lodged inside near the top. 

‘A lighthouse, wouldn’t you say?’ he asked, standing it upright. ‘Neat.’ 

‘Someone made this for your twin brothers,’ Yale said. ‘Are you sure you 
never saw it?’ 

I shook my head. 

‘lll find out who made it,’ Yale said. ‘Can you sort out a box to put it in? I'll 
give you a receipt, of course.’ 

Smith found him an empty Lego box and into it they packed the bright co-star 
of an act that had brought half the house down. There was room in the box for 
the lighthouse, so they took that, too. Yale solemnly wrote a receipt on a page of 
his notebook and gave it to me, and with him carrying the box we went out into 
the daylight, blinking as our eyes adjusted after the gloom. 

I drove to the pub in Cookham, where they were getting used to my hours, 
took a bath, put on trousers, shirt and jersey and, accompanied by Norman 
West’s notes, went down to the bar for a drink before lunch. 

I read: 

Mr Thomas Pembroke (39) lives with his wife Berenice at 6 Arden 
Haciendas, Sonning, Nr. Reading, in the strip of new townhouses where old 
Arden House used to be. Two daughters (9 and 7) go to comprehensive school. 

Mr T. used to work as-quantity surveyor for Reading firm of biscuit makers, 
Shutleworth Digby Ltd. He got sacked for wrong estimates several weeks ago. 
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Mr T. didn’t tell his wife he’d lost his job, but went off as if to work every day. 
(Common reaction.) On Newmarket Sales Tuesday he was ‘walking about’, 
same as the previous Friday. Pressed, he says he probably went to the public 
library in Reading. 

Mr T. drives old grey Austin 1100. Has slight dent in front wing. Mr T. says 
it’s been there weeks. Car dirty, could do with wash. Mr T. says he has no energy 
for things like that. 

Mr T’s opinion of Mr Ian is very muddled (like the rest of him). Mr Ian is ‘best 
of bunch, really’, but also Mr T. says Mr Ian is Mr Pembroke’s favourite and it 
isn’t fair. (!) 

End of enquiry. 

With a sigh, I put Thomas to the back and read about Berenice; no happy tale. 

Mrs Berenice Pembroke (44 according to Mrs Joyce), wife of Mr Thomas, 
lives at 6 Arden Haciendas. No job. Looks after daughters, spends her days doing 
housework and reading trashy romances (according to Mrs Joyce again!). 

Mrs B. very hard to interview. First visit, nothing. Second visit, a little, not 
much. She couldn’t produce alibi for either day. 

Mrs B. drives old white Morris Maxi, clean, no marks on it. 

Mrs. B. gave no opinion of Mr Ian when asked, but looked as if she could spit. 
Says Mr Pembroke is wicked. Mrs B. slammed her front door (she hadn’t asked 
me inl). 

End of enquiry. 


I put Berenice, too, back in the packet, and cheered myself up just a fraction with 
a slice of pork pie and a game of darts. 

From the outside, Arden Haciendas were dreadful: tiny houses of dark brown- 
red brick set at odd angles to each other, with dark-framed windows at odd 
heights and dark front doors leading from walled front gardens one could cross 
in one stride. “ 

Berenice opened the door and tried to close it again when she saw me, but | 
pushed from my side and put my shoe over the threshold, and finally, with ill 
grace, she stepped back. 

‘We don’t want to see you,’ she said. ‘Dear Thomas isn’t well. You’ ve no right 
to shove your way in here. I hate you.’ 

‘Well, hate or not, I want to talk to Thomas.’ 

She couldn’t say he wasn’t there, because I could see him.Thomas rose to his 
feet from one of the heavily-stuffed armchairs. 

‘Come in, old chap,’ he said. 

‘We don’t want him,’ Berenice objected. 

Thomas was looking haggard and I was shocked. I hadn't seen him, I realised, 
for quite a long time. All youth had left him, and I thought of him as he had been 
at eighteen or nineteen, laughing and good-humoured, coming for weekends 
and making Serena giggle. 

Ferdinand, he confirmed in answer to my question, had told him about 
Malcolm’s will and about Malcolm’s wish that I should try to find out who 
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wanted to kill him. Thomas couldn’t help, he said. 

I reminded him of the day old Fred blew up the tree stump. Ferdinand had 
mentioned that too, he said. Thomas had been there. He remembered it clearly. 
He had carried Serena on his shoulders, and Fred had been blown flat. 

‘And do you remember the time-switches we used to make, with wire on the 
clocks’ hands?’ 

He stared, his eyes gaunt. After a long pause, he said, ‘Yes.’ 

‘Thomas, after Gervase and Ferdinand left Quantum, did you or they make 
any more of them?’ 

Berenice interrupted, ‘Dear Thomas couldn’t make a time-switch to save his 
life, could you, darling?’ Her voice was pitying, sneering, unkind. Thomas sent 
her a haunted look but no protest. 

‘In the rubble at Quantum, they’ve found a clock hand stuck onto some white 
plastic-covered wire.’ 

‘Oh, my God,’ Thomas said miserably. 

‘So what?’ Berenice demanded. ‘Dear Thomas does over-act so.’ 

‘So,’ I said, ‘someone who knew how to make these time-switches blew up 
Quantum.’ 

‘What of it?’ she said. ‘I can’t see Thomas doing it. Not enough nerve, have 
you, darling?’ 

Thomas said to me, ‘Have a drink?’ 

Berenice looked disconcerted. Asking me to have a drink had been for 
Thomas an act of rebellion against her wishes. There hadn’t been many of them, 
I guessed. I accepted with thanks. ; 

‘We have some gin somewhere,’ he said vaguely, having at last found the 
tonic. ‘I don’t know where Berenice puts things. She moves them about.’ 

‘Dear Thomas couldn’t find a book ina library’ =~ 

Thomas gave her a look of black enmity which she either didn’t see or chose to 
ignore. He opened another cupboard, and another, and in his wife’s continued 
unhelpful silence finally found a nearly full bottle of Gordon’s gin. He came 
round into the main room and poured from the bottle into three glasses, topping 
up inadequately from a single bottle of tonic. 

He handed mea glass. I didn’t much care for gin, but it was no time to say so. 

Thomas’s hand was trembling. He made an awkward motion as if to raise the 
glass to his own lips, then put it down with a bang on the counter, and in an 
uncoordinated movement accidentally knocked the gin bottle over so that it fell 
to the floor, smashing into green shiny pieces, the liquid spreading in a pool. 

Thomas bent down to pick up the bits. Berenice didn’t help. 

She said, ‘Thomas can’t get anything right, can you, darling?’ The words were 
no worse than others, but the acid sarcasm in her voice had gone beyond 
scathing to unbearable. 

Thomas straightened with a face filled with passionate hatred, the worm 
turning at last, and by the neck he held the top part of the green bottle, the 
broken edges jagged as teeth. 

He came up fast with his hand rising. Berenice, cushioned in complacency, 
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wasn’t even looking at him and seemed not to begin to understand her danger. 

Malcolm said I had fast reactions... I dropped my own drink, grasped Berenice 
by both arms and swung her violently round and out of the slicing track of the 
razor-sharp, weapon. She was furiously indignant, protesting incredulously, 
sprawling across the floor where I’d almost thrown her, still unaware of what 
had been happening. 

Thomas looked at the damage he'd done to me fora long blank second, then he 
dropped the fearsome bottle and turned to stumble off blindly towards his front 
door. I took two strides and caught him by the arm. 

‘Let me go...’ He struggled, and I held on. ‘Let me go... I can’t do anything 
right... she’s right.’ 

‘She’s bloody wrong.’ 

I was stronger than he. [ practically dragged him across the room and flung 
him into one of the armchairs. 

Berenice had finally realised how close she’d come to needing stitches. She 
looked with anger at the point of my left shoulder where jersey and shirt had 
been ripped away, where a couple of cuts were bleeding. She turned to Thomas 
with a bitterly accusing face and opened her mouth. 

‘Shut up,’ I said roughly. 

‘You just think what you stirred up in Thomas today, and if I were you, I’d be 
careful.’ I turned to Thomas, ‘And it’s not all her fault. You've let her do it, let 
her carp all this time. You should have stopped her years ago. You should have 
walked out. You’ve been loyal to her beyond reason and she’s driven you to want 
to kill her, because that’s what I saw in your face.’ 

Thomas put a hand over his eyes. 

‘Come on,’ I said to him, ‘I’m taking you out of here. On your feet, brother.’ 

‘Don’t be ridiculous,’ Berenice said. 

I went across to Thomas and touched him on the shoulder. He stood up. He 
didn’t look at his family, oratme. I put my hand lightly under his elbow and 
steered him to the front door, and in unbroken silence we left the wasteland of 
his marriage. 


Fifteen 


I took Thomas to Lucy’s house. 

Lucy was in, to my relief, and opened the front door of the farm cottage where 
she and Edwin led the simple life near Marlow. 

She stared at us. At my red arm. At Thomas’s hanging head. 

She said, ‘What’s all this about?’ 

‘Thomas has left Berenice. He’s in need of a bed.’ 

‘Not here,’ she protested. ‘Take him with you.’ 

‘The last straw,’ I said, ‘has just broken Thomas. If someone doesn't treat him 
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kindly, he’ll end up in the nut house or the suicide statistics and I am not,repeat 
not, joking.’ 


‘As I’m here,’ I said, ‘I may as well ask the questions I was going to come and 
ask tomorrow.’ 

‘We don’t want to answer,’ Edwin said. 

‘The police will come,’ I said. They’! ask about the timing device that set off 
the bomb at Quantum.’ 

Thomas stirred. ‘I made it, you know. The Mickey Mouse clock.’ 

It was the first time he’d spoken since we'd left his house. Lucy looked as if she 
thought him delirious, then raised her eyebrows and started to concentrate. 

‘Not that,’ she said, troubled. 

‘Do you remember those clocks?’ I asked. 

‘Of course I do. We’ve got one upstairs, that Thomas made for our son.’ 

‘What sort of face has it got?’ 

‘A sailing ship. Did the Mickey Mouse clock explode...?’ 

‘No,’ I said. ‘The one actually used had a grey plastic dial with white numbers. 
The Mickey Mouse clock was intact, in the playroom.’ 

Thomas said dully, ‘I haven’t made one for years.’ 

‘When did you make the Mickey Mouse for Robin and Peter?’ I asked. 

‘T didn’t make it for them. I made it a long time ago for Serena. She must have 
given it to them. It made her laugh, when I made it.’ 

Edwin said restlessly, ‘I would have thought any timing device would have 
been blown to unrecognisable fragments by such a big bomb.’ 

‘It seems they often find pieces,’ I said. 

‘Do you mean,’ he demanded, ‘that they’ve actually sifted through all those 
tons of rubbish?’ 

‘More or less. They know it was a battery clock. They found part of the motor.’ 

‘It serves Malcolm right the house was blown up,’ Edwin said with barely 
suppressed violence. ‘Flinging money about on ridiculous scholarships. Keeping 
us poor. I suppose you’re all right, aren’t you?’ There was a sneer there for me, 
openly. ‘He’s never been fair to Lucy. You’ ve always been in the way, smarming 
him up, taking the lion’s share. He gives you whatever you ask for while we have 
to struggle along on a pittance.’ 

‘Is that the authentic voice of Vivien?’ I asked. 

‘It’s the truth! 

Lucy looked at me intently. ‘You care about this, don’t you?’ 

‘About being cast perpetually as the family villain? Yes, I dare say I do.’ 


I went unhurriedly back to Cookham and in the evening bent again to 
Norman West’s. notes. 
Of Edwin, he had said: 


Mr Edwin Pembroke (53) ne Bugg, lives with his wife Lucy in No3 Wrothsay 
Farm Cottages, near Marlow. One son (15), attends state school, bicycles to 
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school, has latchkey, gets his own tea, goes upstairs, does homework, working 
for exams, conscientious, doesn’t know if his parents were around on the Friday 
or Tuesday at specified hours, doesn’t expect so. 

Mr E. and Mrs L. shareanold Hillman, which Mr E. mostly drives.(Mrs L. 
has licence.) Car dusty and rusty, no dents. 

Mr E. good-looking man, complete drone (my opinion). Idle life suits him. Mr 
E’s idle life seems to suit Mrs L. also—no accounting for people. She does less 
than he does, come to think. Mr E. has sharp sarcastic manner on occasions. 
Detests Mr Ian, curses Mr Pembroke but at same time wants money from him 
(!). Definitely thinks of Mr Pembroke’s money too much, broods on it, talked 
about it all the time. 

End of enquiry. 


Of Lucy, among other things, he had written: 


Mrs L. spends large parts of the day unaware of what’s going on around her 
(my opinion). I had to repeat several questions. It seemed she didn’t hear me, but 
nothing wrong with her ears. She listens to things going on in her own head 
(can’t put it very well). Has no alibis for Friday or Tuesday. -Can’t remember 
where she was. (I believe it.) Goes for rambling walks. Mrs L. very troubled over 
something, but wouldn’t say what. 


So much for Lucy and Edwin, I thought. What about Donald and Helen? 


Donald Pembroke (44) eldest of Mr Pembroke’s offspring, lives at Marblehill 
House, detached chalet-style house which goes with his job, Secretary, 
Marblehill Golf Club (rich club, high fees) near Henley-on-Thomas. 

As to alibis for the Friday and Tuesday in question: no alibis ascertainable. Is 
always ‘round the place’, never at any place at sét hours except first thing in the 
mornings (9 am) to see to post with office staff. 

Mr D. has daughter in art school, high fees. Also twin sons who have started 
this term at Eton, previously at good prep. school. (How does he afford it?) 

Mr D. drives silver Mercedes, 2 years old. Clean. No marks of collision with 
Mr Ian. 

Mr D. thinks it’s very bad news Mr Jan is back in Mr Pembroke’s favour. 
Certain to mean less inheritance for him (Mr D.). He’s angry about that. But he 
also thinks Mr Ian the only one who can persuade Mr Pembroke to distribute 
some wealth now. Sees no inconsistency in these beliefs. (He’ll use Mr Jan, 
doesn’t have to trust him, he said.) Thinks Mr Pembroke’s recent expenditure 
unreasonable, ‘insane’ (!). Says he’s senile. 


And Helen? 
Mrs Helen Pembroke (43) wife of Mr D. Very good looking lady. Very worried, 


wouldn't say what about. 
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Mrs H. works alone nearly every day, no alibis for Friday or Tuesday. 
Sometimes drives into Henley to shop, no regular pattern. Mrs H. has white 
Cavalier, clean, no dents. 

No children at home. Daughter shares flat with friends near art school (more 
expense). 

Mrs H. ultra-loyal to Mr D. Says my enquiries unnecessary. Says it’s 
ridiculous to suppose Mr D. would attack his father. Out of the question. (My 
opinion, she wasn’t too sure.) They need more cash badly (my opinion). 

End of enquiry. 


On Friday after lunch I went to the Marblehill Golf Club and found Donald in 
the clubroom placating a foursome who had arrived late and missed their game. 

‘Go over to the house,’ he said when he saw me. ‘I can’t talk here.’ 

Helen was resigned more than annoyed to see me. ‘Ferdinand said you would 
come, and we had the police here yesterday. Not anat we could tell them 
anything, or you either.’ 

Donald came bustling in, telling me he could give me ten minutes. ‘Don’t see 
what you can do,’ he said. ‘Leave it to the police.’ 

‘What did they ask you?’ 

‘About Fred blowing up the tree stump. I said yes, of course we’d been there. 
Helen and I weren’t then married. It was the first time she’d met Malcolm, she 
was staying the weekend.’ 

‘And the time-switch clocks, do you remember those?’ I asked. 

‘Naturally,’ Donald said. 

‘Did either of you,’ I asked, ‘trace Malcolm to Cambridge the weekend he was 
put in the car?’ 

I hadn’t expected any answer but negative, but the question came at them 
unexpectedly and Helen practically jumped. 

‘The hotel at Cambridge said three people — two men and a woman — had 
asked if Malcolm was staying there,’ I said. ‘One was Norman West, who were 
the others? I’m not saying you went to Newmarket Sales, just did one of you 
trace Malcolm?’ 

They looked at me glumly. Then Helen said, ‘I suppose so.’ 

‘Why?’ I asked. 

Donald cleared his throat. ‘I needed his signature on a guarantee.’ 

‘Go on, what guarantee?’ 

‘For a temporary bank loan.’ He swallowed. ‘I thought he might ...’ 

‘We had to have the money ina hurry,’ Helen said. ‘The bank manager told 
Donald we could borrow it if Malcolm would guarantee it. Then we couldn’t get 
hold of Malcolm. We had to think where he might be, and he’s always going to 
Cambridge.’ 

‘But when you’d found where he was, you didn’t get in touch with him, did 
you?’ 

‘No,’ Donald said. ‘I didn’t relish telling Malcolm our troubles. I didn’t want 
to look a fool, and Helen thought of a different way out.’ 
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I looked at her enquiringly. 

‘Popped my baubles,’ she said with a brave attempt at lightness. “Took them to 
London. All my lovely rocks.’ She held her head high, refusing to cry. 

‘What day did you pop them?’ 

“Wednesday. Donald took the money in cash to the finance company, and that 
gives us a three-months’ breather.’ 

Wednesday, I thought. The day after someone had failed to kill Malcolm at 
Newmarket. 

‘Vivien tried to get Malcolm to give us some money,’ Donald said with 
resentment, ‘and he flatly refused.’ 

Helen said, ‘You’ re the only one he’ll listen to. I don’t care if you get millions 
more than us. All the others are furious about it, they don’t believe it about equal 
shares in his will, but I don’t care. If you could just ... I mean ...’ 

‘T’'ll try, I promised, ‘but the equal shares are true.’ 

I left Donald and Helen among their antique furniture and behind their shaky 
facade. 


Sixteen 


I flew to New York two days later. Superintendent Yale didn’t know I'd left 
England, nor did any of the family. I sighed with deep relief on the aeroplane and 
thought about the visits I’d made the day before to Alicia and Vivien. Neither 
had wanted to see me and both had been abrasive, Alicia in the morning, Vivien 
in the afternoon. 

Alicia’s flat outside Windsor was spacious and overlooked the Thames, 
neither of which pleasures seemed to please her. She did reluctantly let me in, 
but was unplacated by my admiration of her.view. 

‘You might have said you were coming,’ Alicia complained. ‘Ferdinand said 
you would, some time. I told him to tell you not to.’ 

‘Did Ferdinand tell you about Malcolm’s new will?’ 

‘He did, and I don’t believe a word of it. You’ve always been Malcolm’s 
wretched little pet. He should have sent you back to Joyce when I left. I told him 
to. But would he listen? No, he wouldn’t.’ 

‘That was twenty years ago,’ I protested. 

‘And nothing’s changed. He does what he likes. He’s utterly selfish.’ 

I asked her if she remembered the tree stump. ‘Of course. I was furious with 
Malcolm for letting Fred do anything so ridiculous. The boys might have been 
hurt.’ 

And did she remember the switches? How could she forget them, she said, 
they’d been all over the house. Not only that, Thomas had made another one for 
Serena some time later. It had sat in her room gathering dust. Those clocks had 
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all been a pest. 

I asked her if she had engaged Norman West to find Malcolm in Cambridge. 

She looked at me with wide empty eyes and said blandly, ‘No, I didn’t. Why 
would I want to? I didn’t care where he was.’ 

‘Almost everyone wanted to find him to stop him spending his money.’ 

‘He’s insane,’ she said. ‘Paranoid. He should hand control over to Gervase, 
and make sure that frightful Ursula isn’t included. She’s the wrong wife for 
Gervase, as I’ve frequently told him.’ 

‘But you didn’t? ask Norman West to find Malcolm?’ 

“No, I didn’t, she said very sharply. ‘Stop asking that stupid question.’ She 
turned away from me restlessly. ‘It’s high time you went.’ 

I thought so too, on the whole. 

If my visit to Alicia had been unfruitful, my call on Vivien was less so. 
Norman West’s notes had been minimal: name, address, sorting magazines, no 
alibis. She wouldn’t answer any of my questions either, or discuss any 
possibilities. She said several times that Malcolm was a fiend who was 
determined to destroy his children, and that I was the devil incarnate helping 
him. She hoped we would both rot in hell. (I thought devils and fiends might 
flourish there, actually.) 

Meanwhile, I said, had she employed Norman West to find Malcolm in 
Cambridge? Certainly not. She wanted nothing to do with that terrible little 
man. If I didn’t remove myself from her doorstep she would call in the police. 

‘It can’t be much fun,’ I said, ‘living with so much hatred in your head.’ 

She was affronted. ‘What do you mean?’ 

‘No peace. All anger. Very exhausting. Bad for your health.’ 

‘Go away,’ she said, and I obliged her. 

I spent four nights in New York before I found Malcolm; or before he found 
me, to be more precise. 

We dined downstairs in a bar that had tables at one end and music, and 
Malcolm said I looked thinner. 

‘Tell me about the horses,’ I said; and heard about them through the smoked 
salmon, the salad, the veal and the coffee. 

‘Do you mind if I ask you something?’ I said eventually. 

‘T won’t know until-you ask.’ 

‘No ... um ... just how rich are you?’ 

‘Hm.’ He thought. ‘I can’t tell you to the nearest million. It changes every day. 
At a rough estimate, about a hundred million pounds. It would grow now of its 
own accord at the rate of five million a year if I never lifted a finger again, but you 
know me, that would be boring, I’d be dead. in a month.’ 

“After tax?’ I said. 

‘Sure.’ He smiled. ‘Capital gains tax usually. I’ve spent a year’s investment 
income after tax on the horses, that’s all. Not as much as that on all those other 
projects that the family were going bananas about. I’m not raving mad. There’ll 
be plenty for everyone when E pop off. More than there is now. I just have to live 
longer. You tell them that.’ 
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es told them you’d said in your will! that if you were murdered, it would all go to 
charity.’ 

‘Why didn’t I think of that?’ 

I asked him casually enough if he remembered Fred and the tree roots. 

‘Of course I do,’ he said at once. ‘Bloody fool could have killed himself.’ He 
frowned. ‘What's that got to do with the bomb at Quantum?’ 

‘Superintendent Yale thinks it may have given someone the idea.’ 

He considered it. ‘I suppose it might.’ 

‘The superintendent wonders if you remember what happened to the 
detonators after you’d taken them away.’ 

He stared. ‘It’s twenty years ago, must be,’ he protested. 

‘T remembered where the cordite was, even after all this time,’ I said. ‘If you 
imagine yourself going into the house with this tin of detonators, where would 
you be likely to put it? You'd put it where you would think of looking for it first, 
wouldn’t you?’ 

‘Yes,’ he nodded, ‘always my system.’ A faraway unfocused look appeared in 
his eyes, then he suddenly sat bolt upright. 

‘I know where they are! I saw the tin not so very long ago, when I was looking 
for something else. I didn’t pay much attention. It didn’t even register what was 
in it, but I’m pretty sure now that that’s what it was. It’s a sort of sweet tin, not 
very big, with @picture on top.’ 

‘Where was it, and how long ago?” 

‘They’re in the office.’ He shrugged self-excusingly. ‘You know I never tidy 
that place up. I’d never find anything ever again.” 

‘Where in the office?’ I remembered the jumble in his desk drawer when I'd 
fetched his passport. The whole place was similar. 

‘On top of some of the books in the breakfront bookcase. Bottom row, right 
over on the right-hand side, more or less out of sight when the door’s closed. On 
top of the Dickens.’ His face suddenly split into a huge grin.‘I remember now, by 
God. I put it there because the picture on the tin’s lid was The Old Curiosity 
Shop.’ 

‘When did you see the tin there?’ I asked. 

‘Haven’t a clue. Not all that long ago.’ 

He wrinkled his forehead. ‘No, probably not. Then, before that, I was away 
from the house for a week or ten days when I couldn’t stand being in the same 
place with her and she obdurately wouldn’t budge. Before that, I was looking for 
something in a book. Not in Dickens, a shelf or two higher. Can’t remember 
what book, though I suppose I might if I went back and stood in front of them 
and looked at the titles. Altogether, over three months ago, I should say.’ 


We came home to winter on Friday in England. Malcolm and I went back to the 
Ritz and he promised with utmost sincerity that he wouldn't telephone anyone, 
not even his London broker. I went shopping in the afternoon and then 
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confounded him at the brandy and cigar stage late that evening by getting 
through to Joyce. 

‘But you said...’ he hissed as he heard her voice jump as usual out of the 
receiver. 


Seventeen 


‘Listen,’ I hissed back. ‘Hello, Joyce.’ 

‘Darling! Where are you? What are you doing? Where’s your father?’ 

‘In Australia,’I said. 

‘What?’ she yelled. 

‘Looking at gold mines,’ I said. 

‘He went to California, I saw it in the paper,’ she said. 

‘We went to Australia afterwards.’ 

‘We? Darling, where are you now?’ 

‘It doesn’t matter where I am,’ I said. ‘To make it safe for us to come home, will 
you help to find out who killed Moira?’ 

‘The police can’t do what we can do.’ 

‘What do you mean? What can we do?’ 

I told her. Malcolm’s mouth opened and there was a long silence from Joyce. 

‘Let me get this straight,’ she said eventually. ‘You want me to telephone to 
everyone in the family...’ 

‘Everyone,’ I said emphatically. ‘If a husband answers, tell him, then ask to 
speak to wife, and tell her too. And vice versa.’ 

‘Yes,’ she said. ‘I’m to say you’re in Australia. both of you. Right?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘I’m to think of something to phone them about and gossip a bit, and 
then I’m to say that I don’t really care who killed Moira, but I don’t think the 
police were thorough. Is that right? They never thought of looking for her 
notepad, the one she used to keep in the kitchen, in one of the drawers of those 
dazzling white cabinets. When anyone telephoned when she was in the kitchen, 
which was a lot of the time, she doodled their names with stars and things round 
it and wrote notes like “Donald, Sunday, noon” when people were coming to 
visit. I’m to say the police could never have found it but I’ve just remembered it, 
and I wonder if it’s still there. I’m thinking of telling the police about it after the 
weekend. Is that right?’ 

‘That’s right,’ I said. 

‘And I’m to say, what if she wrote down the name of her murderer?’ 

‘Yes,’ I said. 

‘Darling, why do you think her murderer telephoned? To make an appoint- 
ment to kill her? You don’t mean that, do you?’ 

‘To make an appointment to see her, yes. To kill her, I don’t know.’ 
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‘But why, darling? Why do you think the killer telephoned?’ 

‘Because Malcolm told me she didn’t like people just dropping in,’ I said. ‘She 
preferred people to telephone first. And because Moira’s greenhouse can’t be 
seen from the road, the drive, or from any windows of Quantum. Malcolm made 
her put it where it was well out of sight on that patch of lawn surrounded by 
shrubs, because he didn’t like it. If anyone had come to see Moira unannounced 
that evening, they'd have found the house empty. If they’d telephone first, she’d 
have said to come round to the greenhouse, that’s where she’d be.’ 

‘Oh dear. All right the, darling. You want me to start those phone calls 
tomorrow but definitely not before ten o’clock, and to go on all day until I’ve 
reached everyone?’ 


‘Just keep plugging along.’ 


She said goodbye cheerfully, promising to do all the phone calls in the 
morning, and I put the receiver down slowly. 


Accordingly, we went in the morning in great comfort and approached 
Quantum circumspectly from the far side, not past the eyes of the village. 

Black plastic sheeting still covered all the exposed floor space, not taut and 
pegged down, but wrinkled and slack. Our feet made soft crunching noises on 
the grit under the plastic and there were small puddles here and there as if rain 
had blown in. The boarded-up doors and the barred stairs looked desolate. 

Sad, sad house. Malcolm hadn’t seen it like that, and was deeply depressed. 
He looked at the very solid job the police had made of hammering the plywood to 
the door-frame of the playroom and asked me politely how I proposed to get in. 

I produced a few tools from one of the bags. ‘I’d thought it likely that I 
wouldn’t be able to get the plywood off easily as I understood they’d used 
four-inch nails, so I’d brought a hammer and chisel and a saw, and before 
Malcolm’s astonished gaze proceeded to dig a hole through the plywood and cut 
out a headhigh, body-wide section instead. Much quicker, less sweat. 

I freed the cut-out section and put it to one side, and we went into the 
playroom. Nothing had changed in there. Malcolm fingered the bicycles when 
his eyes had adjusted to the partial light, and could see the sorrow in his body. 

It was by that time nine-thirty. If Joyce by any chance phoned the right person 
first, the earliest we could have a visitor was about half past ten. After that, 
anything was possible. Or nothing. 

I went round myself to the kitchen door and made sure it did still unlock 
normally, which it did. I locked it again after a brief look inside . 

I returned to the playroom and from the bags produced two stick-on mirrors, 
each about eight inches by ten. 

I stuck one of the mirrors onto the cut-out piece of plywood, and the other at 
the same height onto the wall which faced the playroom door, the side wail of the 
staircase: stuck it not exactly opposite the door buta little further along towards 
the hall. 

‘What are you doing?’ Malcolm asked. 
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‘Just making it possible for us to see anyone come up the drive without 

showing ourselves.’ 

By eleven, Malcolm was bored. No one came. It seemed to get colder. 

He said, ‘This person we’re waiting for... you know who it is, don't vou?’ 

‘Well... I think so.’ 

When I didn’t contradict him, Malcolm began saying, ‘If Edwin comes...’ 
and it was easier to leave it that way. 

Time crept on. It was cold. By two-thirty, to stroke out internal fires, we were 
eating rich dark fruit cake and drinking claret. 

It was a vigil to which there could be no good end. Malcolm knew as well as I 
did that he might be going to learn something he fervently didn’t want to know. 
He didn’t deep down want anyone to come. And I wanted it profoundly. 

By three-thirty, he was restless. ‘You don’t really mean to go through all this 
again tomorrow, do you?’ I watched the drive. No change, as before. 

‘And Monday? Not Monday as well.’ He’d agreed on three days before we'd 
started. The actuality was proving too much. ; 

‘We'll give up on Monday when it gets dark,’ J said. 

I watched the mirros. Come, I thought. Come. 

‘Joyce might have forgotten the phone calls,’ Malcolm said. 

‘She wouldn’t forget.’ 

A light-coloured car rolled up the drive, suddenly there. 

No attempt at concealment. No creeping about, looking suspicious. all 
confidence. Not a thought given to entrapment. 

I sat still, breathing deeply. 

She stood up out of the car, tall and strong. She went round to the passenger 
side, opened the door, and lifted out a brown cardboard box which she held in 
front of her, with both arms round it, as one holds groceries. I’d expected her to 
go straight round to the kitchen door, but she didn’t do that, she walked a few 
steps into the central chasm, looking up and around her if with awe. 

Malcolm noticed my extreme concentration, rose to his feet and put himself 
between me and the mirrors so that he could see what I was looking at. I thought 
he would be stunned and miserably silent, but he was not in the least. 

‘Oh, no,’ he said with annoyance. ‘What’s she doing here?’ 

Before I could stop him, he shot straight out of the plyroom and said, ‘Serena, 
do go away, you’re spoiling the whole thing.’ 

I was on his heels, furious with him. Serena whirled round when she heard his 
voice. She saw him appear in the passage. I glimpsed her face, wide-eyed and 
scared. She took a step backwards, and tripped ona fold of the black plastic floor 
covering, and let go of the box. She tried to catch it... touched it... knocked it 
forward. 

I saw the panic on her face. I had an instantaneous understanding of what 
she’d brought. 

I yanked Malcolm back with an arm round his neck, twisting and flinging us 
both to find shelter behind the wall of the staircase. 

We were both still falling when the world blew apart. 
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Eighteen 


I lay short of the playroom door trying to breathe. My lungs felt collapsed. My 
head rang from the appalling noise, and the small of the explosive remained asa 
taste as if my mouth were full of it. 

Malcolm, on his stomach a few feet away, was unconscious. 

The air was thick with dust and seemed to be still reverberating, though it was 
probably my concussion. I felt pulped. } felt utterly without strenght. I felt very 
lucky indeed. 

My chest gave a heave, and breath came back. I moved, struggled to get up, 
tried things out. I felt bruised and unwell, but there were no broken bones; no 
blood. I rolled to my knees and wentonthem to Malcolm. He was alive, he was 
breathing, he was not bleeding from ears or nose; at that moment, it was enough. 

I got slowly, weakly, to my feet, and walked shakily into the wide centre space. 
I could wish to shut my eyes, but one couldn't blot it out. One had to live through 
terrible things if they came one’s way. 

At the point where the bomb had exploded, the black floor covering had been 
ripped right away, and the rest was doubled over and convoluted in large tone 
pieces. Serena — the things that had been Serena — lay among and half under 
the black folds of plastic: things in emerald and frilly white clothes, pale blue 
leg-warmers, dark blue tights; torn edges of flesh, scarlet splashes... a scarlet 
pool. 

I went round covering the parts of her completely with the black folds, hiding 
the harrowing truth from anyone coming there unprepared. I felt ill. I felt as if 
my head were full of air. | was trembling uncontrollably. I thought of people who 
dealt often with such horrors and wondered if they ever got hardened. 

Malcolm groaned in the passage. [ went back to him fast. He was trying to sit 
up, to push himself off the floor. 

‘God,’ he said in anguish. ‘Serena... oh dear God.’ 

I helped him to his groggy feet and took him out into the garden through the 
side-door, and rond past the office to the front of the house. I eased him into the 
passenger seat of Serena’s car. 

Malcolm put his head in his hands and wept for his daughter. I stood with my 
arms on top of the car and my head on those, and felt wretched and sick and 
unutterably old. 

I'd hardly begun to wonder what to do next when a police car came into the 
drive and rolled slowly, as if tentatively, towards us. 

The policeman I’d looked through the windows with stopped the car and 
stepped out. He looked young, years younger than I was. 

‘Someone in the village reported another explosion...’ He looked from us to 
the house questioningly. 
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‘Don’t goin there,’ I said. ‘Get word to the superintendent. Another bomb has 
gone of here. and this time someone’s been killed.’ 


Dreadful days followed, full of questions, formalities, explanations, regrets. 
Malcolm and I went back to the Ritz where he grieved for the lost child who had 
tried hard to kill him. 

‘But you said... she didn’t care about my money. WaAy.... why did she do it 
all?’ 

‘She wanted. . .’I said, ‘to put it at its simplest, I think she wanted to live at 
Quantum with you. That’s what she’s longed for since she was six, when Alicia 
took her away. She might perhaps have grown up sweet and normal if the courts 
had given you custody, but courts favours mothers, of course. She wanted to 
have back what had been wrenched away from her. I saw her cry about it, not 
long ago. It was still sharp and real to'her. She wanted to be your little girl again. 
She refused to grow up. She dressed very often like a child.’ 

He was listening with stretched eyes, as if seeing familiar country haunted by 
devils. 

‘Alicia was no help to her,’ I said. ‘She filled her with stories of how you'd 
rejected her, and she actively discouraged her from maturing, because of her own 
little-girl act.’ 

‘Poor Serena.’ He looked tormented. ‘She didn’t have much luck.’ 

‘No, she didn’t.’ 

‘But Moira....?’ he said. 

‘I think Serena made herself believe that if she got rid of Moira, you would go 
back to Quantum and she would live there with you and look after you, and her 
dream would come true.’ 

‘It doesn’t make sense...’ ; 

‘Murder has nothing to do with sense. It has to do with obsession. With 
compulsion, irresistible impulse, morbid drive. An act beyond reason.’ 

He shook his head helplessly. 

‘It’s impossible to know,’ I said, ‘whether she intended to kill Moira on that 
day. I wish we could know, but we can’t... she can’t have meant to kill her the 
way She did, because no one could know there’d bea slit-open nearly full sack of 
potting compost waiting there, handy. If she meant to kill Moira that day, she’d 
have taken some sort of weapon. I’ve been wondering, you know, if she meant to 
hit her over the head and put her in car, the way she did you.’ 

‘God...’ 

‘Anyway, after Moira was out of the way, Serena offered to live with you at 
Quantum and look after you, but you wouldn’t have it.’ 

‘But it wouldn’t have worked, you know. I didn’t even consider it seriously. It 
was nice of her, I thought, but I didn’t want her, it’s true.’ 

‘And I expect you made it clear in a fairly testy way?’ 

He thought about it. ‘ ] suppose in the end I did. She kept on about it, you see. 
Asked me several times. Came to Quantum to beg me. I got tired of it and said no 
pretty definitely. I told her not to keep bothering me...’ He looked shattered. ‘She 
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So make sure you get your copy 
of the all-new Sportsweek. 

It promises to be a lively wicket. 
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began to hate me then, do you think?’ 

I nodded unhappily. ‘I’d think so. I think she finally believed she would never 
have what she craved for. You could have given it to her, and you wouldn’t. The 
rejection was ultimate. Absolute. Extreme. She believed it, as she’d never really 
believed it before. She told me she’d given you a chance, but you’d turned her 
down.’ 

He put a hand over his eyes. 

‘So she set out to kill you, and finally to kill the house as well... to destroy what 
she couldn’t have.’ 

I still wondered, as I’d wondered in New York, whether it was because I, Ian, 
had gone back to live at Quantum with Malcolm that she’d come to that great 
violent protest. I had too often had what she’d yearned for. The bomb had been 
meant as much for meas for Malcolm, I thought. 

‘Do you remember that morning when she found we weren’t dead?’ I asked. 
‘She practically fainted. Everyone supposed it was from relief, but [Il bet it 
wasn’t. She'd tried three times to kill you and it must have seemed intolerable to 
her that you were still alive.’ 

‘She must have been .. . well. . .insane.’ 

Obsessed... insane. Sometimes there wasn’t much difference. 

“You knew it was Serena . . who would come.’ 

‘If anyone did.’ 

‘How did you know?’ 

‘I saw everyone, as you know. I saw what’s wrong with lives. Saw their 
desperations. Donald and Helen are desperate for money, but they were coping 
the best way they could. Bravely, really, pawning her jewellery. They thought 
you might help them with guaranteeing a loan, if they could find you. That’s a 
long way from wanting to kill you.’ 

Malcolm nodded and drank, and watched life proceeding outside. 

‘Lucy,’ I said, ‘may have lost her inspiration but not her marbles. Edwin is 
petulant but not a planner, not dynamic. Thomas ...’ | paused. ‘Thomas was 
absolutely desperate, but for peace in his house, not for the money itself. 
Berenice has made him deeply ineffective. He’s got a long a way to go, to climb 
back. He seemed to me incapable almost of tying his shoelaces, let alone making 
a timebomb, even if he did invent the wired-up clocks.’ 

‘Go on,’ Malcolm said. 

: ‘Berenice is obsessed with herself and her desires, but her grudge is against 
Thomas. Money would make her quieter, but it’s not money she really wants, it’s 
a son. Killing Moira and you wouldn't achieve that.’ 

‘And Gervase?’ 

‘He’s destroying himself. [t takes all his energies. He hasn’t enough left to go 
around killing people for money. He’s lost his nerve. He drinks. You have to be 
courageous and sober to mess with explosives. Ursula’s desperation takes her to 

‘churches and to lunches with Joyce.’ 
‘Go on, then,’ Malcolm said. ‘You keep stopping.’ 
‘It couldn’t have been Alicia or Vivien, they're not strong enough to carry you. 
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And I couldn't imagine any of them constructing a bomb.’ 

‘And Ferdinand?’ 

‘Treally couldn’t see it, could you? He has no particular worries. He’s good at 
his job. He’s easy-going most of the time. Not him. Not Debs. That’s the lot.’ 

‘So did you come to Serena just by elimination?’ He turned from the window, 
searching my face. 

‘No,’ I said slowly. ‘I though of them all together, all their troubles and 
heart-aches. To begin with, when Moira died, I thought, like everyone else did, 
that she was killed to stop her taking half your money. I thought the attacks on 
you were for money, too. It was the obvious thing. And then, when I’d seen them 
all, when I understood all the turmoils going on under apparently normal 
exteriors, | began to wonder whether the money really mattered at all... 
And when I was in New York, I was thinking of them all again but taking the 
money out... and with Serena... everything fitted.’ 

He stirred restlessly and went to sit down. 

‘It wouldn’t have convinced the police,’ he said. 

‘Nor you either,’ I agreed. ‘You had to see for yourself.’ We fell silent, 
thinking what in fact he had seen, his daughter come to blast out the kitchen 
rather than search it for a notepad. 

‘But didn’t you have any proof?’ he said eventually. ‘I mean, any real reason to 
think it was her? Something you could put your finger on.’ 

‘Not really. Nothing that would stand up in court. Except that I think it was 
Serena who got Norman West to find you in Cambridge, not Alicia, as West 
himself thought.’ 

He stared. ‘Why do you think that?’ 

‘Alicia said she hadn’t done it. Both West and I thought she was lving, but I 
think now she was telling the truth. Do you remember the tape from my 
telephone answering machine? Do you remember Serena’s voice? “Mummy 
wants to know where ‘Daddy is. I told her you wouldn’t know, but she insisted I 
ask.”” That’s what she said. Alicia told me positively that she herself hadn’t 
wanted to know where you were. If Alicia’s telling the truth, it was Serena who 
wanted to know, and she wanted to know because she'd lost us after failing to run 
you over. Lost us because of us scooting up to London in the Rolls.’ 

‘I suppose Serena did sound like Alicia on the telephone. I sometimes thought 
it was Alicia, when she phoned. Breathless and girlish. You know. Norman 
West just got it wrong.’ 

‘She did call herself Mrs Pembroke,’ I pointed out. ‘Just to confuse matters. 
Or maybe she said Ms and he didn’t hear clearly.’ 

‘It doesn’t much matter.’ He was quiet for a while. ‘Although it was terrible 
yesterday, it was the best thing, really. We'll grieve and get over this. She 
couldn’t have borne to be locked up, could she, not with all that energy ... not in 
drab clothes.’ 


On that Sunday morning also, we began telephoning to the family to tell them 
what had happend. We left a lot of stunned silences behind us. A lot of 
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unstoppable tears. 
Malcolm told Alicia first, and asked if she'd like him to come to see her, to 


comfort her. When she could speak, she said no. She said Serena didn’t kill 
Moira, Ian did. Everything was Ian’s fault. Malcolm put the receiver down 
slowly, rubbed his hand over his face, and told me what she’d said. 

‘It’s very hard,’ he said, excusing her, ‘to face that you’ve given birth to a 
murderer.’ 


We went back to Quantum on Monday, as we'd promised the police, and found 
Mr Smith poking around like old times. 

All physical signs of Serena had mercifully been taken away, and all that 
remained were the torn flaps of black plastic that hadn’t been near her. 

Mr Smith shook hands with us dustily and after a few commisserating 
platitudes came out with his true opinions. 

‘Anyone who carries a fully-wired explosive device from place to place is 
raving mad. You don’t connect the battery until the device is where you want it 
to go off. If you’re me, you don’t insert the detonator, either. You keep them 
separate,’ 

‘I don’t suppose she meant to drop it,’ I said. 

‘Mind you, she was also unlucky,’ Mr Smith said judiciously. ‘It is possible, 
but I myself wouldn’t risk it, to drop ANFO with a detonator in it and have it not 
explode. But maybe dropping it caused the clock wires to touch.’ 

A policeman fending away a few sensation seekers told us that Superintendent 
Yale had been detained, and couldn’t meet us there: please would we go the 
police station. We went, and found him, in his office. 

He shook hands. He offered sympathy. 

‘There will be an inquest,’ he said. ‘Mr Ian can formally identify the remains. 
You won’t need to see them... her... again, though.’ 


The coroner’s verdict will be death by misadventure, I’ve no doubt. You may be 
needed to give an account of what happened. You’ll be informed of all that in due 
course.’ He paused. ‘Yesterday, we went to Miss Pembroke’s flat and conducted 
a search. We found a few items of interest. I am going to show you some objects 
and I'd be glad if you’d say whether you can identify them or not.’ 

He reached into a carton very like the one Serena had been carrying, which 
stood on his desk. He brought out a pile of twenty or thirty exercise books with 
spiral bindings and blue covers and after that a tin large enough to contain a 
pound of sweets, with a picture on top. 

‘The Old Curiosity Shop.’ Malcolm said sadly. 

‘No possibility of doubt.’ Yale nodded. ‘The title’s printed across the bottom of 
the picture.’ 

‘Are there any detonators in it?’ | asked. 
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‘No, just cotton wool. Mr Smith wonders if she used more than one detonator 
for each bomb, just to make sure. He says amateurs are mad enough to try 
anything.’ 

1 picked up one of the notebooks and opened it. 

‘Have you seen those before, sirs?’ Yale asked. 

‘No,’ I said, and Malcolm shook his head. 

In Serena’s looping handwriting, I read: 

‘Daddy and I had such fun in the garden this morning. He was teaching the 
dogs to fetch sticks and I was throwing the sticks. We picked a lot of beautiful 
daffodils and when we went indoors I put them all in vases in all the rooms. I 
cooked some lamb chops for lunch and made mint sauce and peas and roast 
potatoes and gravy and for pudding we had ice-cream and peaches. Daddy is 
going to buy me some white boots with zips and silver tassels. He calls me his 
princess, isn’t that lovely? In the afternoon, we went down to the stream and 
picked some watercress for tea. Daddy took his socks off and rolled up his 
trousers and the boys no the boys weren’t there I won’t have them in my stories it 
was Daddy who picked the watercress and we washed it and ate it with brown 
bread. This evening I willsit on his lap and he will stroke my hair and call me his 
little princess, his little darling, and it will be lovely.’ 

I flicked through the pages. The whole book was full. Speechlessly I handed it 
to Malcolm, open where I’d read. : 

‘All the notebooks are like that,’ Yale said. ‘We’ve had them all read right 
through. She’s been writing them for years, I would say.’ 

‘But you don’t mean ... they’re recent?’ I said. 

‘Some of them are, certainly. I’ve seen several sets of books like these in my 
career. Compulsive writing, I believe it’s called.’ 

Malcolm, plainly moved, flicking over pages, said. ‘She says I bought her a 
pretty red dress... a white sweater with blue flowers on it... a bright yellow leotard 
— I hardly know what a leotard is. Poor gir]. Poor girl.’ 

‘She bought them herself.’ I said. ‘Three or four times a week.’ 

Yale tilted the stack of notebooks up, brought out the bottom one and handed 
it to me. ‘This is the latest. It changes at the end. You may find it interesting.’ 

I turned to the last entires in the book and with sorrow read: 

‘Daddy is going away from me and | don’t want him any more. I think perhaps 
I will kill him. It isn’t so difficult. I’ve done it before.”’ 

There was a space on the page after that, and then, lower down: 

‘Ian is back with Daddy.’ 

Another space, and then, 

‘IAN IS AT QUANTUM WITH DADDY. I CAN’ BEAR IT.’ 

After yet another space, she had written my name again in larger-stillcapitals 
‘IAN’ and surrounded it with a circle of little lines radiating outwards: an 
explosion with my name in the centre. That was the end. 

‘All very upsetting, Mr Pembroke,’ he said, again shaking hands, ‘but we can 
mark our case closed.’That afternoon Malcolm wrote and posted cheques that 
would solve every financial problem in the Pembrokes’ repertoire. 
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On Tuesday, because I wished it, we went to see Robin. 

‘He won’t remember Serena,’ Malcolm said. 

‘No, I don’t expect so.’ 

I had taken with us the Lego lighthouse and the Mickey Mouse clock, 
thinking they might interest Robin, over which Malcolm shook his head. 

‘He won’t be able to make them work, you know.’ 

‘He might remember them. You never know. They used to be his and Peter’s, 
after all. Serena gave them the clock and made them the lighthouse.’ 

We gave him the new toys which he looked at and put down again, and aftera 
while I opened the Lego box and brought out the old ones. 

HeJooked at them for only a moment and then went on a long wander round 
and round the room, several times. Then he came to me, pointed at the packet of 
balloons and made a puffing noise. 

‘Good Lord,’ Malcolm said. 

I opened the packet and blew up several balloons, tying knots in the necks, as I 
always did. Robin went on making puffing noises until I’d blown up every balloon 
in the packet. His face looked agitated. He puffed harder to make me go faster. 

When they were all scattered round the room, red, yellow, blue, green and 
whitel, bobbing about in stray air currents, shiny and festive, he went round 
bursting them with furious vigour, sticking his forefinger straight into some, 
pinching others, squashing the last one against the wall with the palm of his 
hand, letting out the anger he couldn’t express. 

Most times, after this ritual, he was released and at peace, and would retreat 
into a corner and sit staring into space or huddled up, rocking. 

This time, however, he went over to the table, picked up the lighthouse, pulled 
it roughly apart into four or five pieces and threw them forcefully out of the 
wide-open window. Then he picked up the clock and with violence yanked the 
wires off, including the Mickey Mouse hands. 

He took the clock in his hand and walked round the room smashing it against 
the wall at each step. Step, smash, step smash, step, smash. 

‘Stop him,’ Malcolm said in distress. 

‘No... he’s talking,’ I said. 

‘He’s not talking.’ 

‘He’s telling us...’ 

Robin reached the window and threw the mangled clock far and high into the 
garden: Then he started shouting, roaring without words, his voice rough from 
disuse and hoarse with the change taking place from boy into man. The sound 
seemed to excite him until his body was reverberating, pouring out sound, the 
dam of silence swept away. ‘Aaah...aaah...aaah...’ and then real words, 
‘No...No...No...Serena...No...Serena...No...’ He shouted to the skies, 
to the fates, to the wicked unfairness of the fog in his brain. Shouted in fury and 
frenzy. ‘Serena... No... Serena... No...’ and on and on until it became 
mindless. without meaning, just words. 

I stepped close beside him in the end and yelled in his ear, ‘Serena’s dead.’ 

He stopped shouting immediately. ‘Serena’s dead,’ I repeated, ‘Like the 
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clock. Smashed. Finished. Dead.’ 

He turned and looked at me vaguely, his mouth open, no sound coming out, 
the sudden silence as unnerving as the shouting had been. 

‘Serena-is-dead,’ I said, making each word separate, giving it weight. 

‘He doesn't understand,” Malcolm said: and Robin went away and sat in a 
corner with his arms round his knees and his head down, and began rocking. 

‘The nurses think he understands quite a lot,’ I said. ‘Whether he understands 
that Serena is dead, I don't know. But at least we’ve tried to tell him.” Robin 
went on rocking as if we weren’t there.’ 

‘What does it matter?’ Malcolm said helplessly. 

‘It matters because if he does understand, it may give him rest. I brought the 
lighthouse and the clock because I wondered if Robin remembered anything at 
all. I thought it worth trying ... didn’t expect quite these results... but I think he 
smashed the clock Serena gave him because it reminded him of her, because she 
give it to him and Peter shortly before the car crash. Somewhere in that woolly 
head, things sometimes connect.’ 

Malcolm nodded, puzzled and instinctively alarmed. 

‘One could almost think it was that afternoon,’ I said, ‘seeing the twins happy 
at Quantum where she hungered to be, seeing you there with them, loving them; 
perhaps it was that afternoon which finally tipped her over into the insanity of 
trying to make her fantasy come true. It didn’t come true... you met Moria... but 
I’m certain she tried.’ 

Malcolm was staring, saying ‘No! Don’t say it! Don’t!’ 

I said it anyway. ‘I think Robin saw the hit-and-run driver who forced their 
car off the road. In whatever mangled dreamlike way, he knows who it was. No 
Serena, no Serena, no... You heard him. I’ve thought ever since New York that it 
could possibly have happened that way. Serena’s obsession was full-blown a long 
time ago, long before she got rid of Moria. I think she killed Peter... and 
Coochie.’ 


Epilogue 


We all went back to Quantum a year later for the Grand Reopening Ceremony, 
the house bedecked with garlands and champagne corks popping. 

After much soul-searching, Malcolm had decided to rebuild. Without 
Quantum as its centre, the family would have fallen apart, and he didn’t want 
that to happen. The rancour level lessened dramatically after the arrival of the 
cheques and the production of his will for inspection, and I was suddenly not 
everyone's villain, though still and forever Alicia’s. Malcolm, having deleted 

‘Serena by codicil, sent his will to the Central Probate Office for registration and 
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let everyone know it. 

Malcolm still felt that he had pampered and corrupted his children, but he 
had to admit they were happier because of it. 

By the day the following November that we all went to the house for the Grand 
Re-opening (with embossed invitation cards and an army of caterers), everyone’s 
lives had settled into the new patterns. 

Lucy and Edwin were still eating healthily in the cottage. Lucy, coming to 
terms with not writing more poetry herself, had started ona scholarly biography 
and commentary on the Life and Work of Thomas Stearns Eliot. Edwin was still 
doing the shopping. 

Donald and Helen, arm in arm, wandered round the garden like lovers. 

Ferdinand fussed over Debs, who was pregnant. 

Gervase has recovered most of his bullishness, which seemed to reassure 
Ursula rather than cow her. She came ina mink coat, laughing with pleasure. 

{n Berenice, the fire had gone out: in Thomas, it had been faintly rekindled. 
No longer needing a job, he was learning to play golf: Berenice was house- 
hunting, with Thomas’s approval. 

Alicia came looking girlish, trilling away in a voice like an echo of Serena’s, 
and everyone made polite remarks on her with closed teeth. 

Vivien complained that Malcolm had re-done the house too much in 
Coochie’s taste. Joyce made diplomatic friends with the married couple he had 
engaged to look after him. He — and they — had been living in the house for a 
week. 

All of the grandchildren were there, re-exploring the place: children’s voices 
again in the garden. Robin, far away, had fallen silent once more and had never 
since that violent day wanted me to blow up balloons. 

Malcolm and I walked out through the new sitting-room windows:and from 
the lawn looked up at the house: It felt whole again, not just physically, but at 
peace. : 

‘I don’t feel Serena’s here, do you?’ Malcolm said. 

‘No, she isn’t.’ 

‘I was afraid she might be. I’m glad she’s not.’ 

We went further down the lawn. 

‘T sold the gold.’ 

I glanced at him. He looked quizzically back. 

‘The price rose sharply this year, as I thought it would. I took the profit. 
There’s nothing in the wall now except spiders and dust.’ 

‘Never mind.’ 

‘T’m leaving the clause in the will though.’ The family had been curious about 
his leaving me the piece of wire, and he’d refused to explain. ‘I’ll buy more gold, 
and sell it. Buy and sell. Forward and backward. One of these days...’ his blue 
eyes gleamed ‘...you may win on the nod.’ 
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